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Remember the A B C of motoring 
ALWAYS BE CAREFUL. } 


Slow down at street intersections. It 
may save a human life. 

Examine your brakes and steering gear 
before leaving your garage 

Lock your car if you must leave it. This 
may prevent it from being stolen. 

Parking for hours will get you a sum- 
mons with consequent loss of time and 
money. 

License plates must be clean and placed 
y can be easily read 


is will help 

A ge 
The law requires lights on your car 
“y 


See that they are in good condition. 
didn't know,” is a poor excuse. 


Do not use a horn or whistle that 
frightens pedestrians and horses, and 
annoys sick or nervous people. Un- 
necessary noise is a nuisance and will 
cause your arrest. There is a wide 
difference between a warning and a 
noise nuisance. 

Learn the hand signals, and always 
signal before starting, making a turp, or 
coming to a stop. 

If you drive a slow moving vehicle, keep 
near the right hand curb. 




















Above are photographic 
reproductions of the front ee 
cover and first page of the booklet containing eek 
the motor laws and traffic regulations 
of the apes wee: Pettcs Department. 
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stopped and. ‘tipecicl every car and handed 
a copy of this booklet to each driver. Me a 
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Pebbles 


A.—I can’t take the clock upstairs. 
B.—Why not? 
A.—It always runs down.—Octopus. 


Los Angeles appeals for tents to shelter 
the houseless. Shelter them from -what? 
That splendid climate?—Kansas City Star. 


“Why does Henpeck call his apartment 
the Marne?’ 

“Every time he goes home a battle takes 
place.”—Juggler. 


“Ma, did you ever hear a rabbit bark?’ 

“Rabbits don’t bark, dear.” 

“That’s funny! My story-book says that 
rabbits eat cabbage and bark.”’—Wichita 
Beacon> 


Young Democrat—I say, dad, what keeps 
us from falling off the earth when we are 
upside down? 

“Why, the law of gravity, of course.” 

“But how did folks stay up before that 
law was passed?’’—North China Standard. 


Soap Box Orator—An’ I tell you that 
all them millionaires’ money is tainted— 
all of it. 

Unconvinced Person-——’Ow d’ye mean, 
“Tainted”? 

Soap Box Orator—Well, ’taint yours, 
an’ ’taint mine, is it?—London Opinion. 


An elderly examiner was putting a young 
medical student thru his paces. 

“Supposing,” he began, “there was a 
gunpowder explosion and a man was blown 
into the air. You as the nearest doctor, 
being called in, what would you do?” 

“Wait for him to come down again,” was 
the prompt reply.—North China Standard. 


Ikey and Izzy were separating after an 
evening together when Ikey said, “Au 
revoir.” 

“Vat’s dat?” asked Izzy. 

“Dat’s ‘good-bye’ in French.” 

“Vell,” said Izzy, “Carbolic acid.” 

“Vat’s dat?’ asked Ikey. 

“Dat’s ‘good-bye’ in any language.”— 
Early Egyptian College Comic. 


He was the small son of a bishop, and 
his mother was teaching him the meaning 
of courage. 

“Supposing,” she said, “there were 
twelve boys in one bedroom, and eleven 
got into bed at once, while the other knelt 
down to say his prayers, that boy would 
show true courage.” 

“Oh,” said the young hopeful, “I know 
something that would be more courageous 
than that: Supposing there were twelve 
bishops in one bedroom, and one got into 
bed without saying his prayers!”—Truth 
Seeker. 


“Now, Tommy Smith,” said the school 
teacher one morning during the usual hour: 
of torture, “what is the half of eight?” 

“Which way, teacher?” asked the young- 
ster cautiously. 

“Which way!” replied the astonished 
lady, ‘“‘What do you mean?” 

“Well, on top or sideways, teacher?” 
said Tommy. 

“What difference does it make?” 

“Why,” Tommy explained, with a pity- 
ing air, “half of the top of eight is naught, 
but half of it sideways is three.”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle Telegraph. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Mary GARDEN—I am a fighter. 


SENATOR PENROSE—The situation is ap- 
palling. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—You can- 
not drive men. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—When the gods go 
slumming they visit the earth. 


Lioyp GrorGE—The hard, cold facts 
often render ideals impossible. 


THE PorpE—True peace is impossible un- 
less based upon the tranquillity of the soul. 


E. W. Howre—Every man probably be- 
lieves he is a good deal of a devil with 
women. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CooLipGE—Geographical 
divisions and sectional lines have been 
swept away. 


CHARLES M. Schwas—Do not imagine 
for a moment that I am one of those who 
affect to despise money. 


. SENATOR F. B. WiLL1is—We shall not be 
upon a sound basis until we rewrite a 
tariff law based upon protection. 


WARREN G. HARDING—I believe 
Mr. Daugherty would make a great At- 
torney-General. You can put that in 
black-faced type. 


SENATOR SHERMAN-—During the war 
prohibition was more rampant in Washing- 
ton, D.-C., than in any place in North 
America. 


DorotHy Drx—It is only when hus- 
bands and wives make pets of each other 
that they become so thoroly domesticated 
that they stick to their hearthstone. 


Dr. Ernest THOMPSON SeETON—The 
shorter the dress of the female and the 
lower the neck of the bodice, the greater 
her moral influence and the greater her 
tendency to health. 


Opening Nights 
Peg o’ My Heart, a revival of J. Hartley 
Manners’ play of eight yeurs ago. Laurette 
Taylor is as refreshing as ever as the saucy 
Peg, but Michael has changed from a thin, 
eager dog to a fat, dignified one. (Cort 
Theater.) 


Sir Philip Gibbs, the English war-cor- 
respondent, gave an even-tempered and 
open-minded address on America’s place in 
the world, against the undeserved odds of 
a group of riotous Irish in the top bal- 
eony. (Carnegie Hall.) 


Macbeth has been revived in a new form 
which, tho it sticks closely to Shakespeare’s 
text, transforms a drama into a pageant. 
The scenery, as designed and staged by 
Robert Jones and Arthur Hopkins, substi- 
tutes symbolism for realism and aims at a 
decorative effect which rather overwhelms 
the acting. The spectators were more in- 
terested in Lady Macbeth’s throne than in 
Julia Arthur’s highly original interpreta- 
tion of her part, and they much preferred 
the huge silver masks which overhung the 
witches’ cauldron to Lionel Barrymore’s 
somewhat monotonous rendering of Mae- 
beth. (Apollo Theater.) 
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The true portrait of 
Rachmaninoffs art 


When you hear a Victor Record of Rachmaninoff’s 
art played on the Victrola, you hear the great com- 
poser-pianist exactly as he wishes you to hear him. 
Only the Victor process of reproduction can bring 
out all the wonderful beauty of tone which the Victor 
process of recording put into the record. 

Rachmaninoff knows this from his own experience. 
That is why he has chosen to associate himself with 
the other famous artists of the world who make 
records for the Victor. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers every- 


where. New Victor Records demonstrated. at all 


dealers on the 1st of each month. 








This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., camden, N. J 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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After I Talked With Harding 


A character sketch of the new President of the United States 
from the viewpoint of aman who has been a Democrat all his life 
By Chester T. Crowell 


Author of “As Man to Man,” “Politicians” 


many honest and sincere citizens believed Senator 

Warren G. Harding was a man of mediocre talents 
and weak will-power dominated by a group of United 
States Senators. Not only did the Democrats say this, but 
many Republicans who voted for him believed this and 
doubtless they still believe it. 

When I went out to Marion and Dayton, Ohio, last sum- 
mer, for The Independent, that was approximately my 
impression of Senator Harding. I did not recall that he 
had ever done anything notable in the Senate. In fact I 
knew almost nothing about him. He flashed upon the world 
rather suddenly. He had not cut much of a figure in the 
presidential primaries. It was easy enough to accept the 
theory that he was a Nobody pulled out of obscurity by 
shrewd and designing men for that very reason. 

I met Senator Harding on the famous front porch of 
his delightfully home-like, frame cottage and talked with 
him a few minutes. I watched and listened for more than 
an hour while he talked with others. I joined a group of 
Chicago business men with whom he walked from his home 
down town. That is the extent of my personal acquaintance 
with him. But I have rarely been so deeply impressed by 
a man. It is the sort of impression one finds difficult to ex- 
plain. The moment I saw him I felt that I would like to 
meet him. It was not at all necessary for me to méet him 
to carry out my mission in Marion. There is an easy, mod- 
est, homely grace in the man’s bearing which makes meet- 


D=: the recent campaign it was evident that 

















The famous front porch of the Harding home in Marion, Ohio, 
where Mr. Crowell first talked with President Harding 


ing him a pleasure. He reminded me at once of half a dozen 
different cattlemen I have known back in Texas. Hig frame 
is enormous; he must be more than six feet tall. 

Perhaps you have noticed the photographs and litho- 
graphs of Harding which have been so numerous during 
the campaign. In these days of disillusionment nearly 
everyone knows how easy it is to have a likeness of a man 
in a lithograph and at the same time to endow his features 
with a nobility one does not discern when standing face to 
face with him. Well, Harding expresses character and no- 
bility, even more than those very artistic lithographs. His 
eyes are deep set, his forehead is imposing. There are deep 
lines in his face which characterize the man who has lived 
and suffered and aspired and worked hard and builded upon 
firm foundations. His is a face a man would never forget. 

On the morning I 
met him, much of 
the conversation was 
jovial. He knows how 
to joke. I regard a 
man’s sense of humor 
as an unfailing index 
to his character. Sen- 
ator Harding’s humor 
is above all else kind- 
ly. He had occasion to 
mention several per- 
sons who had been in 
Washington on freak- 
ish, impossible mis- 
sions. He was tremen- 
dously amused at 
their earnestness, but 
not the slightest indi- 
cation of scoffing or 
impatience could be 
detected in what he 
said of them. In his 
judgment of men 
there is a charity and 
a kindliness that is 
greatness. 

Senator Harding is the type of man who personifies com- 
mon sense. I can readily understand that a man like Wood- 
row Wilson is a complete mystery to a man like Senator 
Harding. They are as far apart as the poles. In his own 
way, Senator Harding is an idealist, but his are the homely 
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“He is a man who owes his measure 

of success to the fact that he remem- 

bered always that two and two make 

four and that honesty is the best 
policy” 
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virtues. He worships order, efficiency and what is called 
“common honesty.” His ideal is to make the present system 
of things-as-they-are a success. President Wilson is either 
a prophet or a word-monger. You can take your choice. 

Senator Harding has an affection for the Republican 
party, which to me is highly entertaining. My generation 
does not worship parties. Because of this tremendous party 
loyalty of his, some men think that cliques and clans and 
bosses are going to find him very easy. I do not think so. 
For while he loves the Republican party, his definition of 
the Republican party would closely approximate my creed 
of American citizenship. Some of those who are expecting 
to find him a pliant tool in the hands of party bosses are 
laying a predicate to hear some interesting remarks from 
Senator Harding on decency and good citizenship. 

He seems to be an easy going, agreeable sort of person, 
but I have met his type before. They are slow to anger— 
in fact it is almost impossible to make them angry—but 
just the same, nevertheless, notwithstanding and however, 
you don’t “put anything over on them.” And unless you have 
a hide like a rhinoceros you are likely to come out of a con- 
ference with such men thoroly ashamed of what you tried 
to do. 

Senator Harding is not a fighter—quite the opposite. He 
is by nature a peacemaker. He was busy peacemaking at 
the Chicago convention when they decided to nominate him. 

An uncompromizing, bull-headed, opinionated 
man like Woodrow Wilson is incomprehensible to 
Senator Harding, who has a great deal of respeet 
for the brains in the United States Senate and in 
the House of Representatives and believes in team 
work. Personally I like his attitude toward those 
bodies very much. I have no sympathy for the 
flippant, cheap contempt so often expressed by 
American citizens for their legislative bodies. I 
have known governors and legislatures for some 
fifteen years and I have seen them make many 
errors, serious and otherwise, but I have never felt 
any contempt for them. Many of the ablest, most 
patriotic and unselfish men in this country are in 
our State and National legislatures. They do the 
best they can. Legislating is not an exact science. 
Every law has in it some of the qualities of a 
prophecy. There never was a man so wise that he 
could tell in advance just how laws are going to 
work out. 

Senator Harding apparently aroused very little en- 
thusiasm when he said that this Government is too big for 
any one man to operate and declared that he would take 
counsel. It was easy for his political opponents to reply 
that this was a confession that he was a tool of other men. 
I do not so regard it. He will take counsel, but he will 
also win men to his views. It is not true that President 
Wilson never conferred. He often did. But to little purpose, 
because he is not a master of the art of conference. He 
is bull-headed. 

We have been bowled over in this country by tremen- 
dous personalities like Wilson and Roosevelt. Senator Hard- 
ing is not the sort of man who would regard the Senate 
and the House as unavoidable nuisances entrenched behind 
the Constitution. He is a power in a conference. He is a 
masterly diplomat. Unless I miss my guess very far he is 
going to usher in an era of harmony. Those who think 
that his willingness to take advice means a willingness to 
surrender are very much mistaken. He is at his best when 
talking man to man. On his front porch he was able to 
give an accurate impression of himself. 

I do not think Senator Harding welcomed the League 
of Nations issue. I doubt if it interested him very much. 
If I have correctly analyzed the man, he is the type who 
does not expect any great results—good or bad—to flow 
from 4 League of Nations. I think he regards such schemes 
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as Utopian and that all things Utopian amuse him. 
Senator Harding is not a dreamer. I say that both to his 
credit and to his discredit. There are great dreamers and 
there are futile dreamers. Senator Harding is neither. He 
is a man who worked very hard when he was a boy. He is 
a man who owes his measure of success to the fact that he 
remembered always that two and two make four and that 
honesty is the best policy. I think that if he has any pas- 
sionate impatience to get on the job now, it is in order to 
clean house. There has been gross extravagance during the 
Wilson administration, and gross inefficiency. Those things 
appall and korrify a man like Senator Harding. He is too 
shy and too modest to look upon the presidency as any- 
thing other than a difficult task. The plumage and tinsel 
and the spotlight will annoy him. He has a passion for 
order and economy. He is going to give the United States - 
a business-like and economical government. It ought to 
make a difference of hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers of this country during 
the four years of his first term. 
That, I think, will be his great 
task and there, I think, his heart 
will be. Some persons may con- 
sider this very poor praise at a 
time like this, but I do not. In 
the list of “what is 
wrong with the United 
States” I rank the 
frightful increase in 
the cost of all kinds of 
government, city, coun- 
ty, state and national, 
near the top. 

There is a general 
belief, I know, that 
Washington is littered 
up with fat politicians 
holding fat jobs and doing 
nothing. It is not true. Wash- 
ington is swarming with tens 
of thousands of men and 
women, working for small 
wages, working hard, work- 
ing under conditions which 
offer very little hope of ad- 
vancement for merit, and 
many of them working to no 
purpose. The country would 
be just as well off if thou- 
sands and thousands and 
thousands of them were not 
doing the job at all. Many of 
the jobs being done in 
Washington are not worth 
doing. That sort of a condi- 
tion is extremely disgusting 
to a man like Senator Hard- 
ing. That is what he has 
been looking at while Presi- 
dent Wilson talked of the 
new freedom and the heart 
of the world. He feels just 
about like a good housewife 
would feel, observing another 
housewife reading a paper on 
Browning while the rats ate 
everything in the pantry. 

There will be nothing 
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The Grewia Horse 
in the World 


The Story of Man o’ War 


By Sydney Reid 


Mr. Samuel D. Riddle of the Glen Riddle Farm 

near Berlin in Maryland, speaking of Man 0’ 
War, who swept the American race tracks last year, beat- 
ing the best opponents so easily that it was impossible to 
get him a real race. 

“How fast can he go?” asked Mr. Riddle’s visitor. 

“Nobody knows. He has never had to extend himself. On 
the contrary his jockey has always had to pull him up 
toward the finish. He has come home galloping.” 

“What sort of track suits him best?” 

“Any track. It’s all the same to him.” 

“What is his best distance?” 

“Any distance—from here to the Rocky Mountains.” 

“What is the next match you will make for him?” 

“None.” 

“Oh, but there’ll be big inducements. $100,000 would 
probably tempt you.” 

“Nothing will tempt me. No amount of money.” 

“But he’ll have to go to Europe to beat the horses there. 
And they’ll want to see him.” 

“He has beaten the horses there in beating their time. I’m 
not going to risk the sea voyage with him. Yes, he’d stand 
the voyage all right—he’d stand anything. But there’s a 
risk and why take it? And there’s a principle too. Let 


66 | E is the swiftest horse that ever lived.” So said 


Europe come to us if they want to match horses. They try 


to insist that we go to them. That was right enough while 
they had the best horses and Europe (and especially Great 
Britain) was the racing center. But we have the best horses 
now and this is the racing center. Sa they should come 
here. They want to see Man o’ War, they offer great in- 
ducements. They want me to bring Man o’ War over for 
racing and so that their most eminent men may view him 
in action. I am sorry to disappoint them, but I have to say 
‘No.’ They are welcome to see Man o’ War, but they must 
come here. Great numbers are coming as it is—men and 
women from all over the country, some from Europe.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous to allow many to have access to him? 
Don’t you have to guard him very carefully?” 

“Not now. He’s not entered for any race and no one 
would want to do him a mischief.” 

There are three Glen Riddle Farms, one in Maryland, 
one in Pennsylvania, and another in the Blue Grass region 
of Kentucky. Mr. Riddle is a rich and prominent breeder 
of horses, and the farms are used for that purpose. He be- 
longs to a wealthy Pennsylvania family, rather strait-laced 
and more affiliated with churches than with race tracks. 
But from early youth the horses attracted Samuel. A swift 
horse was his delight, and the life on and about the tracks 
called him. Since then he has devoted his life to the horses, 
and has done well as.a breeder, but not much on the tracks. 
And now of a sudden, out of the blue as it were, comes 
Man o’ War, beside whom all other horses seem poor and 
ineffective—Alexander’s celebrated charger, the horse that 
was made a Roman consul, the fiery steed of Saladin, swift- 


_est of mustangs, greatest.of Arahs, wild horses of the Rus- 
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sian steppes that can outrun wolves—all, all must bow 
down before Man o’ War. He is their king. His equal never 
lived and probably never will. 

And Mr. Riddle, by luck of good fortune or patient wait- 
ing, is his owner. And he isn’t proud of Man o’ War. Oh no, 
not at all. He refused $260,000 for Man o’ War and says 
that no money can buy him. 

He is not proud of Man o’ War, but at the same time he 
has to realize his responsibility, and the change of position 
which possession of the greatest colt has brought about. 
Mr. Riddle used to lead a rather quiet and retired life; but 
since last summer the spotlight of fame has been turned 
full upon him. All the racing world comes to him or writes 
to him or. telegraphs or telephones to him. And the com- 
munications are all about Man o’ War. The great ones of 
the earth, including many who take only an occasional in- 
terest in races, want to see Man o’ War in action. Racing 
men want him to come here, to go there, to make this, that 
or the other match. 

But it is all of no avail. Man o’ War will never run 
again. No one will ever know how fast he could go if he 
tried his best. He has made the swiftest of his opponents 
in races look like ice wagon nags. But even at that his 
jockey wouldn’t let him go as fast as he could. And Man 
o’ War probably wonders why. If it was possible for him to 
nurse a grievance and sulk he’d be doing it. But he’s as 
great in magnanimity as in speed. 

One look at him coming out of his stall is enough to tell 
an observer that. He.is very much of a person, a tall, dig- 
nified person wearing a burnished chestnut coat and a 
white star on his forehead. The white star belongs there 
of right. Courage and force and fire he has; he is gracious, 
courteous, kind. He is an aristocrat of purest type, without 
an atom of snobbishness in his whole makeup. Looking at 
him one is reminded of that good knight, Bayard, who was 
“without fear and without reproach.” dere 

Man o’ War is a Kentuckian by birth. He was born in 
March, 1917, in the pleasant Blue Grass country, his father, 
Fair Play, and his mother, Mahubah, both celebrated. His 
mother attended to his wants for a few weeks, and then 
he fared forth into the meadows with a shoal of other baby 
horses and enjoyed the sweet grass and all the other joys 
that a long legged colt can have. He frisked his way thru 
the first year of his life; but in the spring of 1918 the 
shadow of responsibility fell upon him. He had to leave 
Kentucky and prepare for his life work. With a bunch of 
other August-Belmont colts he crossed half the continent 
to Saratoga and there was sold to Mr. Riddle, who took him 
immediately to the Glen Riddle farm in Maryland. These 
sales of Kentucky colts are held annually and the price in 
each case is always the same—$5,000. The buyers are the 
great eastern breeders and dealers, and the sale is a sort 
of grab bag. No one can possibly tell how a year old colt 
is going to turn out. 

At the Glen Riddle farm the colt had as his mentor Mr. 
Louis Fuestel, who taught him all [Continued on page 250 
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A “Burglar-Proof” Safe? The Box Man 
Says There’s No Such Thing 


Third Article in the Series of “Inside Information” on 
How to Protect Yourself in the Present ‘Crime Wave” 


“Peter” or “Peter Man,” “Goopher Man,” “Damper 

Worker,” “Soup Man” or “Worker,” “Yegg,” ‘“Can- 
nister Guy.” They are all synonymous, only differing as to 
rating or social status. The “Box Man” is the “quality” 
safe blower, generally a man who has absorbed and digested 
all the scientific data to be found relative to his nefarious 
profession. 

There are several courses open to the merchant or manu- 
facturer to protect his property from “box men” and their 
kind. Business men spend thousands of dollars on “burglar 
protection” which does not protect. They have elaborate 
burglar alarm systems installed, and any burglar would 
guarantee the systems harmless. They are like the story of 
a lady, who, buying fly paper, promptly proceeded to lay 
the paper about her house, sticky side down! 

Here are a few important questions for business men 
who would avoid visits from box men: 

Are your streets sufficiently lighted at night? Do you keep 
large quantities of money in your safe over night? Who 
hires the night-man of the 
building, if you are a ten- 


Ts safe blower has several names, “Box Man,” 


By An Ex-Convict 


long and pard and faithfully to accumulate and build up 
your business, and, having worked to establish it, you trust 
chiefly to luck to keep it from “taking wings unto itself.” 

The box man is nothing if he isn’t scientific—and being 
scientific is simply saying he is up-to-the-minute. If he can 
possibly avoid it, he won’t make any noise while operating 
—and you, Mr. Manufacturer or Merchant, help him work 
noiselessly! Turn off the electric power in your factory, 
loft or store at night and you will break the backbone of 
many proposed safe robberies. Drilling thru chill-steeled, 
case hardened steel, some six or eight inches in thickness 
by hand power would be slow work! 

Let us take the case of a man who is sure his business 
is thoroly protected: Suppose there are three entrances to 
your place of business, the front, the rear and the elevator. 
All wired, you say? Good; and your windows, too? Good 
again. Now suppose I wanted to crack your safe. I would 
do one of several things. I could visit your place of busi- 
ness during the day and see for myself if you have a bur- 
glar alarm system installed. I may come in to buy or sell 

: goods—and smoke one of 








ant? If you have the entire 
building is one watchman 
sufficient? What real pro- 
tection have you? Isn’t it a° 
fact you hire so-and-so to 
install a burglar alarm be- 
cause it is considered the 
thing to do? Do you really 
know that your factory or 
shop is protected? Do you 
know and pay and trust 
your night watchman or 
janitor as much as your 
cashier or bookkeeper? Do 
your employees, who draw 
the payroll, use the same 
route every time they go to 


third. 








“People let themselves be robbed! 
make it so easy for us,” said the ex-convict who 
wrote the series of which this article is the 
“T have served a term in prison, and I 
know, from the inside, the plain facts of crime. 
I offer here, by way of reparation, the real 
truth, for the first time.” 
this series gave householders some sound ad- 
vice on how to prevent burglaries, the second 
told you how to “Beware of Pickpockets;” the 
fourth and last article in the series will give 
you some important information on how to pro- 
tect your checks from “the scratch man.” 


your “specials” while spying 
out the land. Or I could 
make the acquaintance of 
your bookkeeper or yourself 
—introductions are easy to 
obtain. I’d pose as a capital- 
ist, for instance. This 
method always brings to the 
surface a fraternal feeling. 
Wouldn’t it be natural to 
inquire about your method 
of protection? I could quote 
any newspaper, any day of 
the week: “I see so-and-so 
had his safe cracked last 
night,” etc., etc., and you 
would tell me all you knew 


They 


The first article in 











—particularly if you felt 





or from the bank? Why do 
you keep large sums of money in the safe over night? 

These are not impertinent questions—they are vital. 
Banking institutions have recogriized the necessity of keep- 
ing open evenings—if your bank doesn’t, are you not pow- 
erful enough, collectively, to force the issue? Why do box 
men rip or blow open your strong boxes? They do not pro- 
ceed on mere guess work, they know when you have money 
enough in the safe to make their hazardous calling profit- 
able. Would it be startling if I were to tell you that any 
one of a dozen box men could tell you, almost to a penny, 
how much money you are in the habit of keeping in your 
safe? They could tell you who your banker is, the approxi- 
mate amount of your balance;.they know your rating, who 
draws the payroll, where your bookkeeper lives—in a word, 
they study you scientifically! They know you better than 
you know them! 

Isn’t it a fact that you rely too much on an already over- 
worked, inadequate police department or on some well- 
known burglar alarm? For years, perhaps, you have worked 
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that you were amply pro- 
tected. That is exactly what the scientific box man will do. 

Knowing your doors, windows and elevator entrance 
were wired—would I attempt entry thru them? I would not 
—I would come thru the wall, floor or ceiling. It is done 
every day in the year! Are your walls, floor and ceiling 
wired?—particularly the floor? 

It amazes me to see how lax the shrewd man of business 
is; he overlooks so many of the little things—literally bids 
the safe blower or burglar welcome. 

Is it necessary to keep large quantities of money in your 
safe? Is it necessary to send a young girl or man to the 
bank for the payroll—thus endangering their lives? Doesn’t 
your newspaper tell you of the frightful loss or maiming of 
life because of this useless procedure? Why do you not pay 
by check? Tell me one reason why you cannot or will not and 
I will give you a dozen reasons why you should. 

* And remember in figuring the actual loss stolen—in 
money—during any given year, that amount should be 
multiplied by ten. John Smith [Continued on page 245 
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International 

President Wilson at the first meeting of his Cabinet in 1913— 
alert, vigorous, full of enthusiasm for his theories of world 
democracy, and eager to carry out a high program of progress 


International 

At the last Cabinet meeting of Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion. The change in the President’s appearance is tragic evidence 
of how completely he gave himself to the service of his ideals 


Woodrow Wilson 


And the Service He Has Rendered His.Country and Humanity 
By Hamilton Holt 


stage. What will the verdict of history accord him? 

Will he rise to immortality? Will he be remembered 
simply as a great figure of a great war? Or will he gradu- 
ally recede into oblivion? It would be idle to attempt to 
answer these questions now. Contemporaneous judgments 
are proverbially untrustworthy. I shall scarcely venture, 
therefore, to do more than recall some of the salient facts 
on which it now seems likely his ultimate fame will rest. 

I shall never forget the first conversation I had with 
Woodrow Wilson. It was at a dinner party given by An- 
drew Carnegie fifteen years ago. Dr. Wilson, then presi- 
dent of Princeton University, had just finished his monu- 
mental “History of the United States” in four volumes. 
Only that very morning our Literary Editor, the late Dr. 
Kinsley Twining, had brought in a long and eulogistic 
leading review of the work. Feeling that it would interest 
the author to know what The Independent’s estimate of 
his history would be, I leaned across the table during a 
pause in the conversation and after congratulating him 
on producing such a monumental work, told him that we 
would give it a most favorable review. He thanked me and 
said: “Do you know, Mr. Holt, this history is not my 
magnum opus. My ambitien in life is to write the history of 
democracy. But in order to qualify myself to write the his- 
tory of democracy I first had to know the history of the 
United States. Being a college professor I naturally turned 
what I learned into book form before passing on to the real 
task at hand.” 

Whether Woodrow Wilson himself ever writes the history 
of democracy or not, he has at least made enough democracy 
to keep the whole tribe of historians busy for years to come. 
Democracy evidently is and always has been the keynote 
of his life, It is Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, that the future 
must appraise. 

Undoubtedly his first real fight for the cause was at 
Princeton. He had scarcely assumed the presidency of that 
“pleasantest Country Club in America,” when he deter- 
mined that the “side shows should no longer draw the stu- 
dents away from the main tent.” If only the students, he 
thought, could meet their professors and each other with- 


[oss week a great American passes from the political 


out invidious and prevailing social barriers, it would 
democratize Princeton. The alumni let him have his way 
with the curriculum. The intellectual side of the University 
was of slight concern to them. But when he began to re- 
form the social life of the students the worms turned. That 
was sacrilege. Woodrow Wilson was promptly kicked up-. 
stairs into politics and at once was nominated for Governor 
of the State of New Jersey. 

New Jersey was famed far and wide as “the mother of 
trusts.” For years the State had been under the dominion 
of corporations and their political henchmen. The ex-college 
president fought his campaign on the issues of the direct 
primary, a corrupt practices election law, a public service 
commission to fix rates, an employers’ liability law, and a 
workman’s compensation law. The politicians knifed him 
at the polls, but he won. He did more than that. He at once 
set about redeeming his preélection promises. Before his 
term of office expired every campaign pledge had been en- 
acted into law. 

His record in New Jersey brought him the presidency. 
When he entered the White House the political astrologers 
prophesied that he would split the Democratic party in two, 
as he had already split Princeton. But the first two years 
of his term as President witnessed the complete solidifica- 
tion of the Democratic party under his leadership. It was 
the Republican party that remained divided. 

The record of his party on domestic issues under his 
leadership was a notable one. The Federal Reserve Act 
took the banking control of the country out of the hands 
of Wall Street, and put it in the hands of the Treasury 
Department acting thru a Federal Reserve Board. Big busi- 
ness uttered various and sundry wails. But I do not know 
of a single banker today who has not thanked his stars - 
that the law is on the statute books. It is the only thing 
that has saved the country since 1914 from a series of 
panics, especially during the present period of falling 
prices, financial deflation and industrial unrest. 

I have only space to mention a few of the other reforms 
enacted by a Democratic Congress under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. The tariff was reduced on an average of from 
42 per cent on imports to 26 per cent, and a tariff board 
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was created to study the whole subject. The old trust mud- 
dle was untangled and a commission created to investigate 
business conditions and to make recommendations as to 
what should be done with corporations that persisted in 
pursuing anti-social ends. The seaman’s act, the child labor 
act, and the farm loan act were also passed. The income 
tax law was perfected so that incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year were exempt and those of more than $20,000 were 
given a few extra surtaxes. The Sherman law was amended 
and its terms were more clearly defined. Local price fixing 
was forbidden, and interlocking directorates were abol- 
ished in railroads, banks, trust companies, and interstate 
corporations. 

Woodrow Wilson had already made good. Where Roose- 
velt and Taft sowed, he reaped. His domestic reforms were 
all in the direction of a concreter democracy. Originally 
elected as a partizan he was reélected as the champion and 
standard bearer of progressivism with little regard to 
party. It was evident that not since the foundation of the 
Republic had any political leader voiced the sentiments of 
the American people more acceptably in those things they 
believed. 

The Great War broke out. I shall not attempt to make a 
résumé of the events that followed; suffice it to say that 
despite the raging of the storm the old Ship of State 
ploughed her way thru the political waves on an even keel, 
tho with each crash of the breakers every European gov- 
ernment was shaken from stem to stern. 

Whether President Wilson should or could have brought 

us into the war earlier will always be, I suppose, a mooted 
question. It is easy, of course, to pass judgment after the 
event. But once we were in the fight no leader could have 
marshalled better the moral and material power of the 
country behind the war than the President. To be sure his 
Administration at first made a mess of transporting coal, 
building ships and manufacturing airplanes. But with 
_those glaring exceptions, we did astonishingly well. In no 
other war we ever waged was there so little scandal. In 
no other war were the people so united behind a leader. But 
it was not as executive prosecutor of the war that Wilson’s 
fame will rest. It was rather in his moral leadership. That 
raised him at once to the position of spokesman of th2 
whole Allied cause. The issue personified was the autocrat 
William versus the democrat Wilson. 


T was Woodrow Wilson who focused the heterogeneous 

and often diverse ideals of the war on the one ideal of 
pure Americanism, which is democracy. The peoples with 
one accord followed the banner he unfurled. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who first announced. that the 
United States wanted no territories nor indemnities. Europe 
marveled. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who first drove the wedge in be- 
tween the Hohenzollerns and the German people. Autocracy 
began to totter. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who first enunciated the basis 
of peace. His fourteen points won the war. Had not he, 
or some other responsible head of a great power, 
done this the Allies might have lost the war. The people 
had then been fighting for over three years. No govern- 
ment had publicly proclaimed the aims for which it was 
asking its people to die. It looked as tho the whole three 
years of agony would end in a stale-mate. The people were 
getting restive. They began to fear an imperialistic peace. 
They demanded to be told what the governments wanted 
so that having achieved it the governments would not make 
them fight on merely to gratify the secret ambitions of 
selfish politicians. 

Mr. Samiuel Gompers was invited to go to England and 
France to confer with labor leaders in those countries. He 
said to me afterwards, “I don’t think, I know, that had not 
Woodrow Wilson or some other responsible head of a state 
vroclaimed the aims of the war when he did, there would 
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have been revolutions in England and France in the early 
part of 1918.” If that had been the case surely Germany 
would have won the war when she made her great drive in 
March and April before the United States had more than a 
division or two on the front lines. ; 

Some have said that the Allies should not have stopped 
fighting until the peace was dictated by the sword in Ber- 
lin. That undoubtedly they might have done. The German 
army was on the run and nothing could have stopped our 
progress after America had turned the tide at Chateau 
Thierry. But on accepting the terms of peace Germany 
gave up so much of her arms and equipment that she ren- 
dered herself militarily impotent. We could have got no 
better terms at Berlin than-we got at Versailles. Thus by 
negotiating instead of dictating peace probably the lives 
of a half a million Allied troops were saved. Woodrow Wil- 
son deserves the chief credit for this. 


UT most important of all, it was Woodrow Wilson who 

was the first spokesman of a great power to insist that 
this war end all war. He was the world statesman who more 
than any other detailed the plan for the establishment of 
a League of free nations to enforce peace. This was the 
frontispiece of his program at Paris. The diplomatists at 
the Conference recognized this and naturally made him 
pay a price for their acceptance of his program. They 
voted for his League, on condition that he concede to them 
some of their pet plans. He had to conipromize. But he un- 
doubtedly got more than any other American could have 
obtained and certainly he obtained more of what he wished 
than any European statesman at the Conference. 

Finally as a result of his presence at thé peace table a 
Covenant was framed that really “had teeth in it.” Fortu- 
nately it was an integral part of the peace treaty, tho every 
effort was made by the enemies of the Covenant to thwart 
this. But President Wilson knew that once the Covenant 
was taken out of the Versailles treaty peace would neces- 
sarily have to be made on an entirely different basis. 


. Boundaries would have to be drawn along the old military 


lines, ticklish points would have to be settled then and there 
on the principle of give and take instead of being deferred 
for later decision, when passions had cooled and more normal 
world relations been established. He put the whole weight 
of his personal prestige in the scales and won out. But in 
doing so he created so many enemies both at Paris and at 
Washington that from that moment his influence began to 


wane, 


Woodrow Wilson sailed for home and submitted the 
Covenant to the Senate. The discussion started. The four 
greatest constitutional authorities in the Republican party 
all made suggestions for its revision. Mr. Taft and Senator 
Lodge each made five suggestions, Mr. Hughes made seven 
and Mr. Root made nine. Mr. Taft told me afterwards that 
Mr. Wilson had incorporated every one of ‘his suggestions 
in the revised Covenant and that he was “completely sat- 
‘isfied.” Mr. Lodge, however, who curiously enough made 
the same suggestions that Mr. Taft did, said the Covenant 
is now “worse than ever.” One suggestion by Mr. Hughes 
and three by Mr. Root were not accepted by Mr. Wilson. 
But it so happened that none of the other gentlemcn made 
the same suggestions. In every case, however, where two or 
more of these preéminent constitutional authorities in the 
Republican party agreed on a suggestion it was accepted by 
Mr. Wilson and finally incorporated in the revised 
Covenant. 

The Republican Senators, under the circumstances, could 
have claimed with much justice that the Covenant was per- 
fected by their party. But they did nothing of the kind. 
Instead they started in to poison gas the treaty. In this 
they were successful. Not only did they defeat the Cov- 
enant twice in the Senate, but they were able to get them- 
selves indorsed in the Republican platform and to nom- 
inate a reservationist Senator for the Presidency. 
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Then the campaign began. In all my public experience 
I have never known an issue so distorted and misrepre- 
sented before the people. I have no objection to contestants 
drawing different conclusions from a given set of facts. But 
when the facts themselves are completely misstated, and 
continue to be misstated even after proof to the contrary 
is given, one almost comes to despair of political human 
nature. The indisputable fact is that on election day the 
American people, who for the most part never read the 
Covenant, passed upon a document that is different from 
that they supposed it to be. Of course during the campaign 
both sides played party politics to the limit. But the Re- 
publicans must be held responsible for first making the 
League a partizan issue, and every candid man knows this 
is the truth. The action of the Republicans in the Senate 
under the leadership of Senator Lodge, during the year and 
a half the issue was before the Senate, constitutes, in my 
judgment, the worst action of public men holding high pub- 
lic office in the history of the United States. 

Well, the President was badly defeated. He had tried 
to hold the people up to the moral hights they attained dur- 
ing the war, and they turned and rent him. Altho he was 
the only diplomat at Versailles representing a nation 100 
per cent disinterested, he was repudiated by his own people. 
I admit he is human. I remember he asked the country to 
return a Democratic Congress. I know he tried to be the 
whole Cabinet. I realize he did not sufficiently conciliate 
the Senate. I concede he took an unrepresentative peace 
commission to Paris. I am not unmindful that he kept T. R. 
and General Wood out of the war, etc., etc. All this and 
much more may be freely admitted. 

But what have these things to do with the great issues 
at stake? Woodrow Wilson will die some day. So will his 
critics. But the Republic will live. The only question before 
the United States Senate or the American people was 
whether the twenty-six articles of the Covenant were good 
or bad for the United States. The personal traits of Wood- 
row Wilson had no more to do with the case than the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. 

To be sure Mr. Wilson should have realized that mortals 
—even Senators—have their little prejudices and vanities. 
The tragedy of it all is that he went ahead, swerving 
neither to the right nor to the left, but pleading his cause 
as tho all he had to do was to present the issue clearly to 
his countrymen and they would decide it solely on its 
merits. Woodrow Wilson is a great statesman, but evi- 
dently a poor politician—and Republics are proverbially 
ungrateful. For my part I am ashamed of my countrymen 
for the way they have treated this great soldier of con- 
science, this wounded veteran of the war. 

I am proud, however, of the manner in which he has 
borne himself under it all. He has not talked back to his 
calumniators. He has never whimpered. He has not tried 
to dramatize his sick bed. He has never opened his wounds 
to the public. He is too proud to fight that way. 

Any man who holds the office of President of the United 
States occupies the most exalted position on earth. He pre- 
sides over a confederation of forty-eight sovereign states, 
the greatest “association” of nations hitherto known to his- 
tory. The only way for a man to rise above the Presidency 
of the United States is to ascend into the international 
realm and there work for the political organization of the 
world in order that law, justice and peace may prevail. 
This Woodrow Wilson has done more than any President 
of the United States. Already forty-nine nations have 
joined the League that his genius translated from the 
dreams of the poets, the prophets, and the philosophers to 
the realm of practical statesmanship.- America to her eter- 
nal shame still remains aloof. But another immortal Presi- 
dent once said that nothing is ever settled until it is settled 
right, so we may confidently expect that the time will come 
when our people will realize the real service Woodrow 
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Wilson has rendered his country and humanity. And when 
that day dawns the United States will have taken her 
rightful place at the council table of the nations. 


Someone Must Pay 

N discussing the German indemnity it must be borne in 

mind that the choice is not between Germany paying 
for reparations and no one paying; it is between Germany 
paying and France and her Allies paying. The devastated 
regions must be rebuilt by some one; the ships sunk by 
submarines must be replaced by some one; the wounded 
soldiers must be pensioned by some one. If it is impossible 
for Germany to do all this, is it possible for France to bear 
the burden alone? Financial experts seem pretty well agreed 
that owing to the chaotic condition of German finances and 
the loss of Germany’s colonies, iron mines and part of her 
coal and overseas trade, Germany can carry only part of 
the reparations burden. But those “liberals” who object to 
imposing any substantial indemnity on Germany forget 
that the alternative is the virtual imposition of an indemnity 
on France and the other Allies. The invader should be 
made to pay as much as he can; the victims of the invasion 
will have to pay the balance. 


With Harding at the Helm 


By Talcott Williams 


RESIDENT Harding in the interval between his 
P election and his inauguration has confirmed the 
duplex impression he made in the campaign. Those 
who believed him a weak man, uninformed, wavering and 
yielding to every influence that blew across his track, be- 
lieve so still. Those who know him and have met him per- 
sonally in the past three months see in him the kind of man 
the American people have so often chosen for President— 
honest, well-intentioned, hearing all who come with ac- 
ceptance, keeping his own counsel, slow in decision, but 
hard to move when his decision is made. He has no o’er- 
leaping ambition. He does not propose to transform the 
world. He has no scheme to alter the conduct of all the 
earth’s affairs. He is not troubled over his place in history. 
He is aware that he has a lot to learn and is not afraid 
to tell people so. He has summoned those from whom he 
believed he could learn. He has heard them with the sympa- 
thetic attention of the newspaper man who has early mas- 
tered the difficult lesson that the way to find out what is in 
a man is not by disagreeing, but by giving him and his 
views a sympathetic welcome, such as commits no one. 
Man after man has been to Marion and come away with 


’a@ warm and rosy impression that the new President agreed 


with all he had to say; but as he analyzed what his host had 
said he discovered that the coming President had said noth- 
ing which either revealed a future policy or made known 
a settled purpose. These, the President-elect has kept to 
himself for the very good reason that no chief executive 


of the United States can lay out a personal plan which he - 


proposes to drive thru. Washington, when he became Presi- 
‘dent, was reproached with slow indecision. Lincoln, from 
November, 1860, to April, 1861, drove to mad exasperation 
the men of decision because he refused to act, as state after 
state seceded, as mints, custom houses, camps, arsenals, 
forts and troops were seized. He waited until the South by 
its attack on Fort Sumter brought the North to arms. 
With three significant exceptions, Jefferson, Jackson and 
Roosevelt, no President has had a definite initiative, a de- 
termined purpose. Jefferson had to reverse his policy and 
buy Louisiana. Jackson brought himself to a deadlock with 
the Senate and precipitated the most disastrous panic of 
our history, as his term closed. Roosevelt went on from re- 
form to reform, named his successor, quarreled with him, 
split his own party and made Woodrow Wilson President 
of the United States. the first time, and the second time 
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could not prevent his reélection in spite of a vehement per- 
sonal opposition more bitter than any ex-President has ever 
shown to the election of a successor. 

The Presidency is a job. Events shape it. No President 
can say in advance what he is going to do. If he does, he 
lays up trouble for himself and for the people. 

On three points the coming President is perfectly clear. 
He believes the American people as a whole does not want 
the “Wilson League.” The election returns certainly look like 
it. If ever “the country went hell-bent” for anything it did 
this time. It is possible to minimize the verdict by pointing 
out that this factor combined with that factor and that with 
the other and conclude, as the solitary, last man said to 
Noah: 

T’aint much of a shower anyhow 
Go along with your old scow. 

But a vote of 16,138,914 to 9,142,438 is enough for most 
people. It certainly is to the man it lifted from Senatorial 
obscurity to the world’s foremost post. 

The peril of this overwhelming verdict is that it deceives 
the man who gets it into believing that it makes no great 
difference what he does, the people will approve. This leads, 
for instance, to the selection of a man like Harry M. 
Daugherty for Attorney-General, in spite of exposures al- 
ready made which may lead to investigation. All that has 
been exposed is already known to Mr. Harding, not specifi- 
cally but in general. ~ 

Two kinds of honesty exist in the world. Plain downright 
honesty,—we all know it. The other kind of honesty is law- 
honest, legal-honest, professional-honest, banking-honest. 
We also all know that kind of honesty. It is practised by a 
man who is always finding out what the law allows, what 
“professional practice” permits. What can be done legally 
in paying a debt, collecting one or putting out a security. 

This is Mr. Daugherty’s brand of honesty. A man whose 
relation to a bribery fund has to be investigated, who is 
close to a bad bank failure, who defends the dubious prac- 
tice and offers of a fraternal insurance company when their 
plundering paths had been laid bare by Mr. Daugherty’s 
colleague in the Cabinet, Charles E. Hughes, and who won 
a dubious pardon like Charles W. Morse’s, is not the right 
man for Attorney-General. Mr. Daugherty’s legal honesty is 
not impugned. No crime is charged. He did what many 
lawyers do and still remain “honored members” of the bar. 
But as in the familiar tale of the driver who was rejected 
because he said he could drive within six inches of the edge 
of the precipice, Uncle Sam, plain, honest, straightforward 
Uncle Sam, does not want an Attorney-General who drives 
too near the edge of so many perilous practices. An appoint- 
ment like this comes because Senator Harding has been so 
deep in the vat of Ohio politics that the dye has mastered 
the dyer’s hand. 

Why, then, does Mr. Harding select Mr. Daugherty for 
Attorney-General? For the same reason that Abraham 
Lincoln selected for Secretary of War Simon Cameron, the 
most conspicuous corrupt politician of that day. Mr. 
Daugherty is far from that. 

Charles E. Hughes’s selection for Secretary of State is 
perfect. It shows courage, a resolute determination to get 
the best man. It was bitterly detested and vehemently op- 
posed by the Senatorial junta. The machine in all its forms 
hates Hughes just as a wolf hates a strong and faithful 
sheep-dog. This appointment encourages confidence in the 
President-elect, shows that he has a will and mind of his 
own and on the supreme question of common action by na- 
tions to prevent war President Harding proposes to go as 
far as the verdict of the American people against the Wil- 
son League permits. So if Hoover accepts, public confidence 
will be complete in him. 

Mr. Hays is another political appointment and a good 
one. A President must have one man who knows the men, 
the affiliations and the relations of political forces and of 





men in active politics. This is indispensable. Mr. Mellon for 


‘Secretary of Treasury is also needed. The country has suf- 


fered for lack of a man who knows business and banking. 
The amateurs have done enough harm in the ‘last eight 
years. The one serious objection, if true, is the heavy con- 
tribution raised by Mr. Mellon in the election. A law should 
make any man who contributes, say over $5,000, ineligible 
to Federal posts. But the law is as it is and the average 
man is unwilling to give so as to leave no deficit for rich 
men to carry. 

The appointments to the Cabinet are a good beginning. 
Barring Mr. Daugherty, they are above the average. They 
are encouraging. They are not “too good for human nature’s 
daily food,” but the Cabinet is a fairly efficient body and 
superior man by man to the Cabinet which goes out of 
office. No man in that has had a career, apart from his 
place in the Cabinet, which gave him a national reputation. 
Hughes, Hoover, Wallace and Hays have this and Denby 
and Fall come near it. Mellon is known to bankers and 
coal and iron men. Not to others. Wallace is foremost in 
agricultural journalism. Davis is known only to labor. 
Denby knows China and Fall Mexico. 

Besides believing that the country is against the “Wilson 
League,” the new President believes, second, that it is 
equally necessary to find out what Europe is ready to con- 
cede as it is to find out what this country will accept. Third, 
his aim is to secure an association of the larger nations 
which will be in frequent conference, but left free as to 
whether each is to aid the decision of the association by 
force of arms. Even the European powers have given up 
the use of arms in practice, tho the Covenant provides for 
it. The international court, the new President favors. He 
is opposed to the various side bodies, commissions for dis- 
armament, colonies, shipping, labor, etc. 

President Harding will give a sound, steady administra- 
tion like McKinley’s. He will recognize both wings of the 
Republican party and each will hate him for it. The Sen- 
ate will not run him; nor will he run the Senate. He will 
not be aspiring or inspiring, but he will be on the job. 
He will keep out of collisions with other countries, he will 
yield neither to labor nor to capital, neither to reactionary 
nor radical views, and he will be bitterly criticized by the 
“idealists” and the “practical” men. After he is out the 
country will see he was a good President. While he is in, 
he will not arouse enthusiasm at home or abroad. 


Stopping at the Top 

i Sydney Reid’s article, published elsewhere this week, 

we are informed that Mr. Samuel D. Riddle of the 
Glen Riddle Farm, Berlin, Maryland, swears that he will 
retire Man o’ War forever from the race track. He realizes 
that if his superhorse is allowed to continue to race, the 
time will come—it may not be next year or the year after, 
but it will inevitably come—when he will be beaten. 

Tf Julius Cesar had quit when he conquered all Gaul, if 
Napoleon had refused the kingly crown when Europe was 
prostrate at his feet, if John L. Sullivan had retired from 
the ring before Corbett knocked him out, if Adelina Patti 
and Sarah Bernhardt had left off a few of their final fare- 
well tours, if Ty Cobb had quit baseball before he was 
eclipsed by “Babe” Ruth, the “Colossus of Swat,” if 
d’Annunzio had died in defense of Fiume instead of tak- 
ing flight, if Woodrow Wilson had abdicated in favor of 
Vice-President Marshall when he was stricken ill, these 
great personages would occupy even higher niches in the 
Hall of Fame than they now do. 

If we were Galli-Curci we would take high C in our most 
thrilling song some night soon and stop then and there, not 
even finishing the song, but leaving the audience right 
“up im the air.” We would never sing again in public. 

Is Man o’ War to be the one unconquerable hero in his- 
tory? Let Mr. Riddle stick to his decision—if he can. 
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The Story of the Week 




















Enter Hughes 


RESIDENT-ELECT Harding’s first announced appoint- 
ment was the choice of Charles Evans Hughes as Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Hughes accepted the post as “a call 
to duty which no one could refuse.” It is believed that the 
new Secretary of State will be given a much freer hand in 
conducting the foreign affairs of the nation than any of 
his predecessors in office since John Hay and that President 
Harding will permit him wide latitude in formulating the 
policy of the United States with reference to the League of 
Nations. Mr. Hughes’s own attitude on the question is not 
very clear. He has sharply criticized certain features of 
the existing League, notably Article X, but he has never 
been classed as a “bitter ender” and it is worth remarking 
that the irreconcilable opponents of the League in the Sen- 
ate were even more opposed to his appointment than to 
that of Elihu Root. Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, Senator Knox 
and Mr. David Jayne Hill were the four men whose claims 
for the chief place in the Cabinet were persistently dis- 
cussed in the press and in political circles. Senator Knox 
and Mr. Hill were so hostile to the League of Nations that 
the appointment of either of them would have been an open 
declaration of war against the pro-League Republicans. 
The career of Secretary-designate Hughes has been one 
of great distinction, tho he has not hitherto undertaken 
diplomatic work. He is a native of New York State and a 
graduate of Brown University. After studying law in the 
Columbia Law School he was admitted to practice and be- 
came one of the most successful lawyers and investigators 
in the country. His ex- 


the vote of the Far West, and especially the close result in 
California, turned the election against him. During the war 
President Wilson chose him to conduct the investigation of 
airplane construction. He courageously defended the So- 
cialist Assemblymen when an attempt was made to expel 
them from the New York Legislature last year. During 
the campaign of 1920 he supported the Republican ticket 
and was regarded as eminently eligible for party honors, 
altho it was uncertain whether he would be made Secretary 


of State or Attorney-General or replaced on the Supreme 
Court bench. ; 


Senate to Restrict Immigration 


N February 19 the Senate passed the Dillingham bill 
restricting immigration from any country to a fixed 
percentage of the number from that country already resi- 
dent in the United States. The chief amendment to the 
original bill, as described in The Independent of February 
26, was the lowering of the percentage of admissible aliens 
from 5 to 3 per cent for any nation. By the bill as amended 
only 355,461 immigrants from Europe and western Asia 
could arrive in any one year, and the majority of these (on 
the basis of the 1910 census; the nationality figures for 
1920 not yet being complete) would come from Germany, 
Great Britain, Ireland and Scandinavia. Only two Senators 
voted against the restriction bill, Senators Reed, Democrat, 

of Missouri, and France, Republican, of Maryland. 
The measure proposed by the House of Representatives, 
shutting off European immigration generally for a brief 
period, was defeated by forty-three 





posure of certain gas com- 
panies and insurance com- 
panies in New York 
brought him into the pub- 
lic eye and led to his nom- 
ination for Governor. In 
1906, and again in 1908, 
he was chosen Governor in 
spite of the hostility of 
the Republican “machine.” 
Fruits of his administra- 
tion were the establish- 
ment of the Public Service 
Commission, the abolition 
of race-track gambling, 
and the enactment of di- 
rect primary laws. Presi- 
dent Taft appointed him 
to the Supreme Court in 
1910, where he remained 
until his nomination for 
President by the Republi- 
can convention of 1916. 








votes to nineteen; three Republicans 
and sixteen Democrats upholding strict 
exclusion. A motion to amend the Dil- 
lingham bill by limiting alien immigra- 
tion to one per cent of the alien popula- 

- tion of the country was likewise lost, 
and a compromize reached on the basis 
of the 3 per cent limit. The proposed 
new law does not apply to the Ameri- 
can continent nor to the countries of 
eastern Asia; it is an attempt to regu- 
late European immigration in such a 
way as to favor immigration from those 
countries which have sent us the great- 
est number of their nationals in times 
past and to discourage the influx of 
alien elements that the country is not 
“used to.” 


Dr. Bryan’s Prescription 


ILLIAM Jennings Bryan has in- 
tervened in the discussions as to 








He succeeded in reuniting © /"ternational 


. THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 
the Republican and Pro- 


President Harding’s choice of Justice Charles Evans . seg : 
Hughes to head the new Cabinet was announced on 1 1920. He declares that it is no time 


gressive parties during 


the way to cure the Democratic party 
of whatever it was that happened to it 


the campaign—tho many February 19 from Florida where Mr. Hughes had to talk candidacies, that the party must 


individual 


Democratic camp—and 


Progressives been in conference with the President-elect. The new 

“y ” Secretary of State combines the qualities of national 
eaked” away to the . : ri | 

popularity with the legal training of unusual scope h h gy re to th 

and mind sympathetic to international agreement for W at these mus @ nas gone 60 we 


concentrate on principles and policies, 
and lest there should be any doubt as to 


carried all of the northern the maintenance of peace. During the treaty fight, he trouble of preparing a platform of 


states east of the Mis- seveesine oes yt 9 of the Aor aeons 

ae : eague and proposed several reservations which were 

souri River except Ohio considered by the Senate majority in the preparation 
of its final program 


and New Hampshire. But 


twenty-two planks, all ready for consid- 
eration. y 
With respect to foreign policy he 
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favors “a” League of Nations which 
will “provide for arbitration of all 
disputes that can be arbitrated, and 
an investigation of all others,” but 
reserving to each nation the right to 
reject the findings of the League 
agencies. The United States should 
assemble an international conference 
on disarmament; compulsory mili- 
tary training should not be required 
in time of peace; and every declara- 
tion of war, save in the case of 
actual invasion, should be subject to 
a referendum. 

With respect to domestic policy he 
is even more free with suggestions. 
The President should be limited to a 
single term of six years, and a new 
Administration should take office in 
January instead of in March. A ma- 
jority of the Senate should suffice to 
ratify a treaty. Prohibition must be 
enforced “without fear or favor.” 








Counter Revolution 


in North Dakota 


HE program of reforms so 

boldly undertaken by the Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partizan League in North 
Dakota has been endangered by a 
serious financial crisis. Under the in- 
fluence of the League, North Dakota 
had established public grain ele- 
vators, mills, packing houses and 
cold storage plants, and also a finan- 
cial system, centering in the Bank of 
North Dakota, and a liberal exten- 
sion of rural credits. The manage- 
ment of the Bank, and especially its 
close connection with the political 
activities of the League both within 
and without the State, caused much 
unfavorable criticism in conserva- 
tive financial circles, but the bank 
managed to keep going until the 








Profiteering is to be resolutely prose- 
cuted, and gambling in foodstuffs 
prohibited. Private monopolies are to 
be “taken over by the Government, 
national, state or municipal.” The excess profits tax 
is to be maintained and the enactment of a tax on sales 
opposed, and taxes in general to be reduced by. “economy.” 
Boards of conciliation, without coercive powers, are to be 
established to mediate in industrial disputes. There should 
be a Federal guarantee of bank deposits and “action” that 
w-ll maintain the Liberty Loan bonds at par. The Farm 
Loan Bank is to be strengthened and extended. There should 
be a national primary election law and voting by mail 
should be permitted in elections. The Government should 
publish a “nationa] bulletin” under bi-partizan control. 


Knapp Objects to Leaving Haiti 


EAR Admiral H. S. Knapp in a report made public on 

February 13 presents in final form the results of his 
investigations in the affairs of the Republic of Haiti and 
the results of the American occupation. He insists that the 
withdrawal of American forces would not only work great 
harm to the Haitian people, but would be contrary to their 
wishes. The anti-American agitation, he declares, is car- 
ried on by a smali group of natives who cherish political 
ambitions and represent at the most not more than five 
per cent of the population. He points out the danger of be- 
ing misled by the name “republic” into thinking that Haiti 
is really an independent and democratically governed com- 
monwealth like the United States: 

The so-called Republic of Haiti, left to itself, has been a 
tyrannical oligarchy in which those in power fattened upon the 
vast mass of the population, while those of the governing class 
out of power sought every opportunity to get into power, by fair 
means or foul, with the same corrupt personal ends in view. 

He pointed out that American occupation had for the 
first time brought tranquillity and security to peaceful Hai- 
tians and that they could now pursue their private business 
without fear of banditry. He praised the police work of the 
native gendarmerie, organized under American auspices, 
and said that it was increasing in efficiency. 

The demand for our evacuation of Haiti was widely 
echoed in the American press during the recent political 
eampaign; partly because the occupation of Haiti had been 
one of President Wilson’s policies, tho based on Republi- 
can precedents, and could be used as ammunition against 
him, but partly also because of genuine moral indignation, 
highly creditable to us as a nation, called forth by reports 
of “indiscriminate killings” of natives by American forces. 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


BURIED, BUT NOT DEAD 


The rumors of its death were greatly 
exaggerated 


great slump in the price of wheat hit 
North Dakota. As North Dakota, 
more than any other state, is de- 
voted to wheat growing the fall in 
grain values oe embarrassed the State Bank and the 
small private banks as well. When the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Bank of Fargo closed on February 14 because it could 
not meet its debts to the State Bank it was the thirty-sec- 
ond bank in North Dakota to shut down during the agri- 
cultural depression, and only two had since that time been 
reopened. 

North Dakota also found difficulty in floating a new bond 
issue of $6,000,000. As the assets of the State Bank were 
“frozen” by the hard times and the low price of grain, it 
was necessary to look to outside bankers, in Chicago and 
Minneapolis. The bankers of these cities, hostile politically 
to the Non-Partizan League and distrustful of the sound- 
ness of the finances of the State, refused to help the loan 
unless the Bank of North Dakota were liquidated and reor- 
ganized as an ordinary rural credits bank, with curtailment 
of the state-owned industrial enterprizes. Some doubt was 
also expressed as to the validity of the bond issue. As a 
result negotiations with the private bankers broke down 
and the Non-Partizan League was left to face the situation 
caused by the collapse of the financial structure which it 
had built. 

Naturally the financial breakdown of the League pro- 
gram involved the League in political difficulties as well. 
The leadership passed from A. C. Townley, the imperious 
organizer of the League, to Attorney-General William 
Lemke. A so-called Independent Voters’ Association met in 
convention at Bismarck and demanded the recall of Gov- 
ernor Frazier and Attorney-General Lemke. 

Who was to blame? That is a point on which opinions 
differ. 

Opponents of the Non-Partizan League condemn the 
whole experiment of the North Dakota Bank as unsound 
and Socialistic and accuse its managers of gross incompe- 
tence in the handling of funds. They point out that while 
North Dakota bonds cannot be floated even at 9 per cent 
the neighboring state of South Dakota has 6 per cent bonds 
selling at a premium. On the other hand, Mr. J. A. H. Hop- 
kins of the Committee of Forty-Eight ascribes the situation 
to the deliberate machinations of “Wall Street”: 


This same banking group, thru its Minnesota connections, 
frankly told the government of North Dakota that if they gave 
up their legislative program—the program for which the people 
of North Dakota had voted and which they had demanded for 
their own protection—it would furnish the money and take the 
bonds. In the meantime it succeeded in inserting a joker in the 
North Dakota law making it optional, instead of compulsory, for 
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the local banks to deposit their state funds in the Bank of North 
Dakota. Consequently, the latter could not furnish the necessary 
funds to its local banks and communities, and the thirty-two 
local banks who are said “to have failed” simply had to declare 
a moratorium and close their doors until the situation straight- 
ened out. 


Japan Apologizes 

HE Japanese Government has expressed deep regret 
for the accidental shooting of Lieutenant Langdon of 
the American forces of occupation in Vladivostok, and has 
punished the officials adjudged responsible. Secretary 

Colby’s statement of the settlement of the affair follows: 
A most thoro and exhaustive examination was conducted by 
the court-martial, resulting in the removal from the active list 
of the Japanese army of Major General Nisihara, commanding 
the Japanese garrison at Vladivostok. The court held that Gen- 
eral Nisihara had been guilty of a misinterpretation of the bar- 
racks service regulations and had thus incurred primary re- 


sponsibility for the unfortunate incident. He has been deprived 
of the rank of Brigade Commander. 


Some minor officers were sentenced to short periods of 
imprisonment. In addition to demoting the responsible com- 
manding officers, the Japanese tendered a formal apology 
thru the commander-in-chief of the Japanese Expeditionary 
Force in Vladivostok and also thru the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The sentry who did the shooting was held to be ex- 
cused by the orders issued by his superiors, on whom the 
responsibility and the punishment rests, but he was given 
a short term of imprisonment for testifying inaccurately at 
the trial. 


Reparations and Uncle Sam 


INCE the United States has failed to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, which provides for the payment of repar- 
ations by Germany, the indemnity has been fixed without 
regard to the American point of view, altho as the greatest 
financial power in the world the Allies would have been 
overjoyed to have us participate in the discussion. Indeed, 
by courtesy, the United States has been permitted “un- 
official” representation on the Reparation Commission. 
Thus we could, at least, “listen in” on the negotiations con- 
cerning the fixing of the German indemnity. But even this 
degree of representation has now been withdrawn. Roland 
Boyden, who represented the United States at the Brussels 
financial conference last year, has resigned from the Repar- 
ation Commission. and presented the following statement: 
I am instructed by my Government to announce the retire- 
ment of its unofficial representatives from the Reparation Com- 
mission. This decision has been reached only after long hesita- 
tion and careful consideration. All representation upon the Com- 
mission was, in the beginning, unofficial, in anticipation of rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles by the signatory powers. The 
other powers have ratified and their representation has long be- 
come official. The United States has not ratified, and, as the 
time has passed, its unofficial) representation on the Commission 
has become anomalous. 

The withdrawal of our unofficial representation from 
the Reparation Commission is probably due to the same 
causes which led to the retirement of Ambassador Wallace 
from the Council of Allied Ambassadors, the severance of 
even indirect connection with the agencies of the League 
of Nations, and the partial withdrawal of our army of oc- 
cupation on the Rhine; that is, President Wilson’s reluc- 
tance to embarrass President-elect Harding and his admin- 
istration by “foreign entanglements” which the Republi- 
cans may not wish to continue. President Harding will be 
free to renew unofficial representation on the Reparation 
Commission, the Council of Ambassadors and other inter- 
Allied agencies, but he will not be committed to such a 
course by any act of the present administration. In other 
words, President Harding will be presented with a white 
sheet of paper on which he can write his own foreign 


policy. 
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Not that the United States can disinterest itself wholly 
in the outcome of the negotiations on the German indem- 
nity. For one thing, Germany still owes us a large sum for 
the support of our army of occupation on the Rhine. For 
another, the United States will be asked to take German in- 
demnity bonds as payment for at least a large part of our 
loans to the Allies; and while Congress is at liberty to re- 
fuse this arrangement it must consider it. Already Presi- 
dent Wilson has presented to Congress the Allied agree- 
ment of 1919 by which a special issue of German bonds, 
taking priority over other reparations payments, will be 
tendered by Belgium in satisfaction of the debt of $171,- 
780,000 loaned by the United States to Belgium before the 
armistice. Then, the effect of the proposed 12 per cent levy 
on German exportation will affect in numberless ways our 
trade with Germany for the next forty-two years. American 
foreign trade will also be deeply affected by the general 
sum of the indemnity; if it should prove either so severe 
as to prevent the industrial recovery of Germany or so in- 
adequate as to hamper the industrial recovery of France. 
It is on all accounts much to be hoped that the Harding 
administration, either by ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, or by some special agreement with the Allies, will 
be able to give the United States a place in all the inter- 
national conferences dealing with reparations. 


Along the Rhine 


N order to help Germany sustain the burden of repara- 

tions the Allies have decided to cut down the army of 
occupation along the Rhine, for which Germany is required 
to foot the bill. Count Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, an- 
nounced in the Chamber of Deputies that the expense to 
Germany of the Allied occupation of the Rhinelands 
would be reduced to 240,000,000 gold marks annually (about 
$60,000,000), including the expenses of all the inter-allied 
commissions. This will save to Germany about $300,000,000 
a year, and will almost offset the proposed levy on German 
exports, at least for the first year or so. The American 
army of occupation is now a mere skeleton force, but its 
cost is high in comparison with its size because the Ameri- 
can soldier is better paid than the French, British or Bel- 
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Wahl in Sacramento Bee 


Come to think about it, folks—we haven't such a bad country 
after all! 
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gian. Germany is still owing the United 
States’ large sums for the upkeep of our 
forces on the Rhine. 

German sympathizers in the United 
States have been carrying on so active 
a campaign of defamation against the 
French army of occupation along the Rhine 
that both the French and the American 
Governments have been forced to make 
statements on the subject. It was alleged 
that the French force was largely made up 
of “negroes” and “savages” introduced 
with the purpose of humiliating the Ger- 
man civil population and that they were 
committing all manner of atrocities. In a 
letter to Senator Spencer of Missouri the 
Secretary of State explained the actual 
situation. The French did have black regi- 
ments, tho not in large numbers, in the 
original army of occupation. These troops 
came mainly from Senegal, a French Afri- 
can colony. But the last of these troops 
were withdrawn from German soil as long 
ago as last June. The only non-European 
troops still remaining in the French zone of occupation are 
from Morocco and Algeria; mixed regiments of Berbers, 
Arabs and French colonials, all of them belonging techni- 
cally to the “white” race. The Germans have brought no 
complaint against their conduct. Some of the Senegalese 
misbehaved, but the French authorities maintained strict 
discipline and punished all instances of misconduct. It was, 
no doubt, a political error to use them for garrison duty, as 
the Germans, whose race feeling is strong, resented their 
presence more than they would the presence of European 
soldiery. But to keep up an agitation over conditions which 
ceased to exist many months ago must, as Secretary Colby 
said, be set down simply as “propaganda directed against 
France.” 





The World’s Armies 


HE War Department at Washington has issued a sta- 
tistical statement showing the absolute and relative 
size of the armies of the world. It contains many surprizes 
and differs radically from pre-war figures. Who would have 
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— guessed for example that little, 

peace-loving, neutral Switzer- 
land has the largest army in the 
world in proportion to its popu- 
lation, larger in absolute size 
than that of all Germany with 
fifteen times its population, or 
that China and Poland had 
armies larger than those of 
France or Great Britain? Of 
course these statistics, while ac- 
curate, are highly misleading 
since they do not allow for the 
possible preparedness for active 
service of the various categories 
of “reserves” in different na- 
tions, nor for different degrees 
of military preparation and 
training. No one supposes that 
the Swiss “standing army” of 
short term militia is a military 
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No head for figures 











Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
The life preserver may save his wages 


organization of the same type as 
the highly trained professional 
army of Great Britain or the 
United States; and it is obvious that the great standing 
armies of Poland and Greece are due to the fact that those 
nations are still practically on a war footing, and that when 
definite peace is made with Russia in the one case and Tur- 
key in the other most of these forces will pass into the re- 
serve. Moreover a Chinese army is certainly so far inferior 
in equipment and discipline to a Japanese that it is not right 
to compare them on a basis of numbers alone. All these 
qualifications must be borne in mind in reading the War 
Departmerfit figures on the size of standing armies. 

Soviet Russia has at present the largest standing army 
in the world, as might be expected from its war footing 
and from the vast population it represents. Our War De- 
partment estimates it at 1,500,000. China with 1,369,000 
asin comes next. France, the dominant power in 

urope, has a standing army of 732,000 French and colonial 
troops, which is less than Poland with 815,000, but France 
has also 1,560,000 men enrolled in the reserves. The United 
States has 222,900 men in the army, but must, by Congres- 
sional resolution, reduce this figure to 175,000. Germany 
has 150,000, which will be reduced to 100,000. This does 
not include the indefinitely large forces of armed police and 
volunteer local guards, which constitute the real menace 
@ German aggression. Japan has a regular army of 
278,000, not including large reserves. The War Department 
table places the present strength of the British standing 
army at 425,000; the Italian at 464,000. 

Reckoned on a percentage basis, Switzerland has 425 
soldiers for every ten thousand of her population; Greece 
320; Poland 271; Rumania 186; France 185; Czechoslovakia 
164; Yugoslavia 135; Italy 126; Great Britain (colonies not 
included) 93; Bulgaria 72; Hungary 46; Japan 36; Austria 
83; Germany 27; the United States 21. The relatively small 
size of the German, Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
standing armies is due to the fact that their armies are 
limited by treaty, and does not mean that these nations 
have voluntarily repented of their former militarism. 


Lloyd George on Top 


REMIER Lloyd George has won a double -victory in re- 

cent weeks. He has met the new session in Parliament 
without disaster and he has maintained his strength in a 
by-election in Wales. To begin with the lesser triumph. 
Several by-elections have recently gone unfavorably from 
the point of view of the ruling Coalition. At Cardigan, in 
Wales, a determined attempt was made to capture another 
seat away from the Coalition by running Llewellyn Wil- 
liams as an independent Liberal against Captain Ernest 
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Evans, who was backed by Lloyd George. A defeat in Wales 
would mean far more to the British Prime Minister than 
a defeat anywhere else, because he himself is a Welshman 
and very popular among his own people, and if he could not 
rally his own mountaineers to his standard all Britain 
would believe his personal prestige to have evaporated. But 
Captain Evans carried Cardigan by more than 14,000 votes 
to about 10,500. There are many by-elections looming in 
the near future from widely scattered constituencies, but 
the Coalition could better afford to lose them all than to 
have Wales go back on her “favorite son.” 

Parliament reopened on February 15. King George gave 
the opening speech, briefly summarizing the program of 
the Government, in person. A “speech from the throne” by 
English custom represents not the King’s own opinions 
(supposing him to have any), but the views of his minis- 
ters; but it is so brief and expressed in such general terms 
that it cannot be compared with a Presidential message to 
Congress. It resembles rather the broad declaration of 
policy which an American President makes when he is in- 
augurated. The King’s speech warned the Irish that 
“neither Irish unity nor Irish self-government” could be 
obtained by “criminal violence.” He spoke of the forthcom- 
ing conference at London concerning the revision of the 
Turkish treaty and expressed the hope that it would re- 
store tranquillity in the Near East. Hope was also held out 
for a trade agreement with Soviet Russia. The widespread 
unemployment in England was deplored and legislation 
dealing with the situation promised, tho labor was warned 
that hard times “may be alleviated but cannot be cured by 
legislative means.” Protection of “essential key industries” 
against “certain aspects of unfair and ab- 
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agreement by Horatio Bottomley, a British journalist of 
jingoistic tendencies. Mr. Bottomley urged that the Allies 
go into Germany and “take” what was owed. 

But Lloyd George pointed out the impossibility of 
this and said that he would not take the responsibility of 
“advancing proposals which upon the advice of the best ex- 
perts we know to be utterly impracticable and would only 
raise false hopes in this country.” He thought that Ger- 
many could pay what was now demanded of her by reform- 
ing her finances and introducing adequate taxation, such 
as the British and French had to meet. By a vote of 181 
to 40 the House rejected Bottomley’s motion of censure. In 
this way Lloyd George obtained a free hand to continue the 
reparations negotiations with France and Germany. 


Milner for Quitting Egypt 


HE British lion may be an intrusive sort of animal, but 

he is as apt to stroll out of a country as casually as he 
enters it. At different times the British Empire (at least 
as a “sphere of influence”) has-spread over and again 
abandoned: France, Hanover (as a royal connection), Hel- 
goland, the Ionian Islands, Spitzbergen, the Sudan, 
Transvaal, Persia, the Caucasus States, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, Java and the Dutch East Indies, Samoa, eastern 
New Guinea, Argentina, the Philippines, the Guianas and 
West Indies generally, the United States of America and 
many other little blocks of territory up and down the world. 
Sometimes, as in the case of New Guinea and the Trans- 
vaal, the lion came back, regretting his earlier departure. 
Such may be the case in Egypt, if the new native Govern- 
ment set up there does not suc- 





normal competition” was promised. A re- 
duction in expenditures and a bill restrict- 
ing the sale of liquor “in the light of ex- 
perience gained during the war” were also 
forecasted. 

Mr. Asquith, on behalf of the independ- 
ent Liberals who are now in opposition to 
the Coalition Government, attacked the 
King’s speech as “notable for its omissions” 
and demanded fuller explanations from the 
Premier. The Labor party also showered 
the Government with questions, and Lord 
Robert Cecil, the distinguished Conserva- 
tive champion of the League of Nations, for 
the first time sat with the opposition 
parties. The Irish policy of the Coalition 
was, of course, one of the main points of 
attack. Premier Lloyd George in reply 
painted an optimistic picture of returning 
peace and order in Ireland. He said that 
until the Government had acted in Ireland 
“Sinn Fein soldiers patrolled the country, 
Sinn Fein police patrolled the town. Police 








ceed in functioning. But it is 
for the moment an interesting 
sight to see Lord Milner, the 
arch-imperialist, appearing as 
the champion of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. 

On February 18 Lord Milner, 
former Colonial Secretary, pre- 
sented his report to Parliament 
advocating immediate negotia- 
tions with the native Govern- 
ment in Egypt for establishing 
new relations between Egypt 
and the British Empire. The re- 
port declares that “The spirit of 
Nationalist Egypt cannot be ex- 
tinguished and an attempt to 
govern the country in the teeth 
of a hostile people is a difficult 
and disgraceful task.” “We hold 
that in fact, as well as in theory, 
Egypt should be governed by 
Egyptians.” The principle of the 








were besieged in their barracks and their 
families were boycotted and the necessities 
of life denied them.” Today the Sinn Fein 
courts and patrols had disappeared, the 
Irish ‘Constabulary was able to get recruits, 
the British courts had recovered their 
authority, boycotting was at an end and 
open murders no longer occurred, the 
assassins being forced to waylay their vic- 
tims from ambush. He predicted that the 
reign of terror would soon be broken. He 
refused to publish General Strickland’s re- 
port on the fire in Cork, but assured the 
House of Commons that individuals guilty 
of “acts of indiscipline” had been punished. 

On February 18 Premier Lloyd George 
had to meet an attack on the reparations 
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Corporation 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF YALE 
The choice of Dr. James Rowland Angell to 
succeed President Hadley as head of Yale 
University has brushed aside the century-old 
tradition that the president of Yale should 
be an alumnus of the University or a mem- 
ber of the faculty. President-elect Angell is 
a Michigan graduate and (speak it low!) he 
took his A. M. at Harvard. He has been 
for most of his career a member of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota and 
of the University of Chicago. In 1919-20 he 
was chairman of the National Research 
Council, and his latest work has been as 
head of the Carnegie Foundation. The Yale 
in announcing Dr. Angell’s 
election said: “No one in America combines 
the breadth of educational experience and 
business ability, high public service and 
spiritual ideals, more completely” 


proposed settlement is that in- 
stead of being a British “pro- 
tectorate,” as proclaimed on De- 
cember 18, 1914, and confirmed 
by Article 147 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Egypt is recognized 
as an independent constitutional 
monarchy. Great Britain, how- 
ever, is to have special relations 
with Egypt very similar in 
character to those which the 
United States has with regard 
to Cuba under the Monroe Doc- 
trine plus the “Platt amend- 
ment.” 

Great Britain and Egypt are 
to be allies. The British will 
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protect the integrity of Egyptian territory and the Egyp- 
tians will offer to Britain military assistance “within her 
own borders” in case the British Empire is at war. The 
wording of this provision would seem to forbid the use of 
Egyptian troops outside Egypt without the consent of the 
Egyptian Government. Egypt will have her own represen- 
tatives abroad, but will not enter into treaties “prejudicial 
to British interests.” The British will withdraw their army 
of occupation from Egypt, leaving a garrison to protect the 
Suez Canal. Egypt will ask the advice of the British Gov- 
ernment on the appointment of a Financial Adviser and an 
official of the Ministry of Justice. Great Britain will repre- 
sent and protect the interests of foreigners of all nation- 
alities in Egypt.. After two years British officials now in 
the Egyptian service may be retired if the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment so desires. A Constituent Assembly will make a 
constitution for Egypt which must be based on the principle 
of responsible parliamentary government and provide for 
religious toleration and the rights of foreigners. Persons of 
foreign descent born in Egypt count as foreigners, not as 
native Egyptians. After the new régime is firmly estab- 
lished Great Britain “will support an application by Egypt 
for admission as a member of the League of Nations” and 
will also negotiate with other Powers for the abandonment 
of their special extra-territorial rights (“the capitulations”’) 
in Egypt in view of the position of Great Britain as gen- 
eral protector of foreigners in the country. 


The Turkish Question 


HE diplomatic conference of the Allies in London has 

as one of its main duties the revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres. By that treaty Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Palestine, Armenia, Cilicia, Smyrna and Thrace were to 
be detached from the Ottoman Empire and the region of 
Constantinople and the Straits were to be placed under 
international control, leaving to full Turkish sovereignty 
only the major part of Anatolia (western Asia Minor). 
Two events impeded the carry- 
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lish and Italian diplomats all agreed that the terms of the 
treaty must be altered to the benefit of Turkey and that 
Greece should be punished for recalling Constantine by the 
loss of a large part of her territorial aspirations. - The 
Greeks sent a delegation to the London conference under 
Premier Kalogeropoulos to urge the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Sévres. The Turks sent two delegations; one, 
under Tewfik Pasha representing the “recognized” Turkish 
government at Constantinople; the other, under Bekir Samy 
Bey, representing the rebel Nationalist government at An- 
gora. The demands of the two Turkish delegations respect- 
ing the revision of the treaty were very much the same, but 
neither delegation would recognize the other as the lawful 
representative of the Turkish nation. 

It is reported that Premiers Briand and Lloyd George, 
representing France and Great Britain, have reached a 
preliminary agreement as to what concessions are to be 
offered to Turkey, tho these concessions must be approved 
by the general conference of the Allies. By this agreement 
the frontier line in Thrate (European Turkey) will be 
moved westward to a line between the ports of Enos and 
Midia. This would take from Greece about a fourth of the 
territory in Thrace promised under the treaty. Constanti- 
nople and the Straits are to remain under international 
control, but a Turkish representative is to be included in 
the ruling commission. $nfyrna, instead of being given to 
Greece, will remain under Turkish sovereignty, but a 
Christian governor, approved by the Powers, would be ap- 
pointed to protect the Christian Greek population. But if 
the Greeks should occupy the Smyrna region by force of 
arms it is hard to see what the Allies could do about it. 
Even if public opinion in England and France is opposed 
to the use of force to coerce the Turks it would be still more 
opposed to the use of force to coerce the Greeks, and it is 
probable that the Turks and Greeks would be left to fight 
over Smyrna with each other. 

In eastern Asia Minor and the Caucasus the political 
situation remains equally uncertain. The independence of 
Armenia- has been affirmed in theory and 





ing out of the Treaty. One of 
these was the outbreak of a re-: 
bellion of the Turkish “National- 
ists,” who threw off the authority 
of the Sultan on the ground that 
he was virtually a “prisoner” of 
the Allies, and formed a separate 
government under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal. In order to 
carry out their pledges, the Allies 
should have crushed this Turkish 
Nationalist rebellion by force of 
arms, but neither the French nor 
the British were willing to under- 
take a costly campaign of repres- 
sion in Asia Minor. The task was 
therefore left to the Greeks; and 
now a second event occurred to 
save the Turkish Empire from 
final dismemberment. The Greeks 
voted to recall to the throne the 
formerly pro-German King Con- 
stantine and ousted from power 
Premier Venizelos, the close 
friend and associate of the Allies. 

It was in vain that the Greeks 








the boundaries of the nation traced by 
President Wilson, but nothing has been 
done to make that independence an actual 
reality. 

On the contrary, the Bolsheviki and the 
Turkish Nationalists between them have 
crushed independent Armenia and left it 
as a tiny little province ruled by a “sovtet- 
ized” government and therefore practically 
under Russian control. The barrier state of 
Georgia, which has so long resisted the 
advance of Bolshevism in the Caucasus, has 
also been overwhelmed by Russian armed 
forces. 

Georgia is one of the little states of the 
Caucasus, formerly a part of the Russian 
Empire, which snatched at independence 
when old Russia collapsed into anarchy. In 
recent months it has followed an anti-Bol- 
shevist foreign policy and expelled Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers from its borders, thus 
giving the Russians a pretext. for inva- 
sion. 

Advancing with overwhelming num- 
bers, the Bolshevist army entered Tiflis 
and set up a provisional Soviet Govern- 








announced that they were per- 
fectly willing, in spite of the elec- 
tion, to go on fighting the Turks; 
it was even in vain that Veni- 
zelos, placing patriotism before 
his personal grievances, pleaded to 
the Allies to maintain the Treaty 
of Sévres. The French, Eng- 


Gilliams Service 


Sweden 


One “ _ ee sar in pa 
tional affairs is Mme. Henri Forchammer, a i 
of Denmark, recently elected temporary hands of the Bolshevist invaders. What is 
chairman of the International Women’s Of more permanent significance, the fall of 
Congress, and one of the three women Georgia render easier military combina- 
ae of a Assembly of the League 
le wp ey wel, ee ig the Turkish Nationalists against British 


ment. Supplies belonging to the Allies of a 
value estimated at $20,000,000 fell into the 


tions between the Russian Bolsheviki and 


rule in Mesopotamia and Persia. 
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The Art of Canning Music 
By Austin C. Lescarboura 


Real music, and by that is meant the 
compositions of the greatest musicians 
of all time, became popular only when 
the phonograph brought such music 
within the reach of all. But the phono- 
graph remains one of the greatest 
mysteries confronting the layman, tho 
in fact it is one of the simplest of pres- 
ent day mechanical wonders. 

To make a record it is necessary 
merely to use a thin disk of suitable 
material (usually glass) an inch or 
two in diameter, to which is connected 
an arm terminating at its free end in 
a cutting tool. This cutting tool rests 
on a thick disk of soft wax, and as the 
disk turns at a fixed and constant speed 
the tool cuts or engraves certain 
grooves representing the mechanical 
equivalents of the sound waves. The 
grooves vary in accordance with the 
pitch, the delicate modulations, the 
harmony and the volume of the sound 
waves striking the glass disk. 

Now this wax disk is the so-called 
master record. It is too soft to be 
played; in fact, were it played several 
times the soft grooves would be worn 
smooth, which is but another way of 
saying that the latent sound waves 
represented by the grooves would soon 
be wiped out. So it becomes necessary 
for that reason, as well as for the rea- 
son of making many copies of that 
record for universal distribution, to 
employ some system of impressing the 
delicate grooves on a more durable ma- 
terial. 

The first step is to coat the soft wax 
master with graphite, which is a black 
powder that clings to every particle of 
the wax. The coated master is placed 
in a copper bath, and a current passed 
thru for several hours to obtain a cop- 
per plating in the form of a thin shell. 
This shell fits into every groove and 
depression of the graphite-coated wax, 
so that the copper, when stripped from 
the wax master, is a faithful replica in 
every sense. However, the wax is no 
longer of value as a permanent record, 
hence the first electrotype, as this 
duplicate is called, must become the 
master record. It is therefore neces- 
sary to make another electrotype, but 
this time the grooves are reversed; 
hence still another electrotype is made 
for the final operations. In other 
words, the final electrotype, which is 
nickel-plated and carefully finished 
for the purpose, is three times removed 
from the master wax record. If any- 
thing happens to the final electrotype, 
which is the one used in moulding oper- 
ations, recourse may be had to the 


preceding electrotype or even to the 
master electrotype, which is carefully 
stored away. 

Once the final electrotype is obtained 
the process is simple. Withal, it is one 
that lends itself to quantity produc- 
tion. The electrotype is placed in a 
powerful press, and the record ma- 
terial, a composition consisting largely 
of shellac, rotten stone, the mineral 
barytes, lamp black, and in some cases 
an ingredient made from rags, is 
placed between the jaws of the press. 
In the double-disk record, two electro- 
types are used, so as to impress them- 
selves on the two surfaces of the 
record material. The material is warm 
when placed in the press and in a 
semi-plastic condition. However, in a 
fraction of a minute it cools and hard- 
ens in the press and is ready to be re- 
moved. The disk is then polished, the 
rough edges smoothed off and the labels 
affixed. 

Nothing is more intricate and more 
baffling to deal with than sound. Cer- 
tain instruments are more difficult to 
record than others. The ’cello is one of 
the most difficult to handle; so is the 
piano. The violin is perhaps the sim- 
plest. A good band records beautifully, 
while an orchestra is generally diffi- 
cult. Then again there is the matter 
of interference: if too many instru- 
ments are employed in an orchestra or 
band selection, they only serve to con- 
fuse each other until the ensemble is a 
muffled mass. There is a very definite 


limit to the number of instruments 
that can be recorded at one time with 
various recording systems. One lead- 
ing manufacturer of records tells us 
that the better plan is to select perhaps 
eight or ten master players to repre- 
sent an entire orchestra or band. These 
players, properly grouped about the 
recording horn and provided with the 
proper musical score, are able to pro- 
duce the effect of an entire orchestra 
and do not overtax the delicate record- 
ing mechanism. 


A New Broom 


A new broom sweeps clean—if it is 
not left standing in the corner. In an 
excellent correspondence course on 
citizenship the New York State League 
of Women Voters is setting out with 
the most enlightened competence to see 
to it that American women put their 
new citizenship to work. If the course 
brings half the results it deserves, the 
new broom will sweep clean—not mere- 
ly cover the ground, in the fashion of 
a suffrage inherited thru tired, accus- 
tomed centuries. The point about the 
course is that it considers citizenship 
not as the right to vote on certain 
legally appointed days in the year, but 
as a state of being, involving all of the 
citizen’s faculties and energies on 
every day of the year. 

The pamphlets of which the course 
consists, obtainable from Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, Educational Section, 37 
West 39th Street; New York City, are 
grouped under such titles as “Struc- 
ture of Government,” “Woman’s Spe- 
cial Interests in Government,” “Ques- 

















©) Keystone View 


Learning to swim without water; this beats the piano stool or the swimming pool! 
These Vienna boys are learning the correct arm and leg movements on specially 
constructed frames 
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tions of the Moment,” 
“Public Schools and the 
Child Problem,” etc. 
Experts in special lines 
deal with a wide va- 
riety of subjects com- 
ing under these general 
heads; political parties, 
highways, courts, 
Americanization, labor, 
prevention of epidem- 
ics, hot school lunches— 
this scattering selection 
indicates the range of 
subject. There is a 
great deal of condensed 
and clear information 
thus made easily avail- 
able; and there is be- 
sides much suggestive 
and stimulating discus- 
sion of such questions 
as “Why the citizen 
should know history,” 
“Social Psychiatry,” 
etc. 

It is easy to illus- 
trate the pamphlets’ 
combination of read- 
ableness with sound 
and vigorous educa- 
tiveness: 

The health of the fam- 
ily depends as much on 
the city Department of 
Health as on the moth- 
er’s care. ‘ 

The slum is an eco- 
nomic crime, condoned 
by a public which pays 
the penalty in contamina- 
tion and contagion thrust 
back upon itself. 

Since minors are citi- 
zens, and since they are 
regarded as_ intelligent 
enough when they reach 
the age of sixteen or sev- 
enteen years to attend 
college, might it not be 
wise to give them a lim- 
ited franchise, as, for ex- 
ample, in voting on 
school affairs? 


The London Sphere 


By treatment from 
every angle—political, historical, so- 
ciological, - psychological, economic— 
this course rounds out the conception 
of citizenship until it becomes a sound 
and whole conception of a way of life 
in general. At the head of an an- 
nouncement leaflet is a quotation from 
John Galsworthy: “That nation is 
most civilized wherein we find the most 


happy, healthy, wise and gentle citi- 
zens.” 


Artistic Heresy 


It is a curious fact that the physical 
appearance of Christ, a matter that no 
one knows anything about, is still a 
matter so firmly settled by centuries 
of painters and sculptors who knew 
just as little about it that when some 
one breaks the tradition, as Jacob 
Epstein has in his “Christ,” the world 
with one accord denounces his statue 
as false, unjust, and blasphemous. The 
past has permitted the features of the 
face to vary, from the strong patience 
of a Rembrandt “Christ” to the weak 





The Epstein “Christ” from the angle 
that is supposed to give the resem- 
blance to President Wilson 
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softness of a Hoffman; 
but invariably art has 
presented the passive 
virtues of meekness 
and forbearance, and a 
physical shape that has 
the pleasing’ gentle 
grace of flowing drap- 
eries, and curling hair 
and beard. Here is the 
Epstein “Christ,” 
gaunt, misshapen, ugly, 
with head thrown back, 
a curious’ full-eyed, 
proud-lipped face, and 
a look not of submis- 
sion but of steadily 
blazing challenge, while 
one hand points to the 
scarred palm of the 
other in stern reminder. 

Wherever the statue 
has gone, England es- 
pecially, it has stirred 
a storm of horrified 
disgust and artistic en- 
thusiasm. It stood for 
most of this past year 
in the Leicester Gal- 
leries in London, with 
an exhibit of Mr. Ep- 
stein’s portrait heads. 
The portraits had not 
a quarter of the atten- 
tion they deserved and 
there was always a 
buzzing crowd around 
the “Christ.” Many 
were repelled by the 
meager flat-chested fig- 
ure covered only with 
the remnant shreds of 
earthy _ gravecloths; 
others by the large, 
coarse hands and 
feet; others by 
the harsh, un- 
beautiful face. 
There was wide 
discussion of the 
type of the face, 
which was decid- 
ed to be negroid, 
Egyptian, Mongo- 
lian and other things. Much was 
made of a probably accidental re- 
semblance, from one angle, to Presi- 
dent Wilson. Clergymen and lay- 
men attacked the statue, from the pul- 
pit and in the press. In the meantime 
artists and art critics were giving it 
an unusual unison of approval as a 
noble and sincere and powerfully dra- 
matic work of art. Finally the statue 
was purchased and taken to the coun- 
try house of the owner, whose name 
was kept secret while excitement was 
at its hight, but who now turns out 
to be A. Cherry-Garrard, a new man 
among conspicuous collectors and art 
patrons. 

Of course one is quite at liberty to 
dislike the statue, on any grounds. 
But it is hard to make one’s religious 
objections very reasonable. It is irrele- 
vant to resent as sacrilegious its repre- 
sentation of physical ugliness, for it 
does not claim a physical realism. As 
to the conception of character—there 
was, to be sure, a Christ who said, 
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“Suffer little children to come unto 
me”; but there was another who cried 
out, “Ye generation of vipers!” 


Incidentals 


France’s population was reduced 4,000,- 
000 by the war. 
ee 
There are 8000 women now studying in 
German universities. 


France proposes to send air attachés to 
all her Embassies and Legations. 
KOK 


Two hundred and sixty-four boats went 

thru the Panama Canal last October. 
KOK K 

More than 150 Wisconsin communities 
are interested in Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

4% 

Owing to the shortages of teachers be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 children in the 
United States last year had to go without 
schooling. 

kK OK 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
is backing a world-wide plan for the com- 
pulsory arbitration of international com- 
mercial disputes. 

eee 

The money lost thru fires in the United 
States from 1915 to 1919 was sufficient, say 
fire underwriters, to build new homes for 
1,416,375 persons. 

ee*% 

For the first time in its history, the great 
Krupps works at Essen, Germany, have 
worked a year without making a single 
implement of war. 

ee8 

Ski jumping is very popular at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since the arrival of 
fifteen students from Norway who are ex- 
perts at the sport. 

+s 

Caproni, the Italian aerial inventor, pro- 
poses now to construct a giant plane to 
earry 300 persons across the Atlantic in 
about thirty-six hours. 

ee 

There is one divorce for every seven 
marriages in Japan, one for every ten mar- 
riages in the United States, and one for 
every ten thousand in England. 

ok kK 

The University of Wisconsin has just 
installed a machine in its geological de- 
partment which can exert a pressure of 
400,000 pounds on underground rocks. 





A Little of Everything 


Swiss cheese holes and dino- 
saurs, 
Discovered Cretan minotaurs, 
Facts about the distant suns 
And the range of German 
guns, ; 
Recipes for household ice 
And better ways of growing 
rice, 
Figures on the marriage rate 
And pictures of a wrought- 
iron gate, 
German coins of porcelain, 
Agriculture without rain, 
Photographs by wireless sent, 
The latest chemical element— 
Such joys, O muse, be thine to 





sing 
In a Little of Everything. 
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Country Estates | 
Crane Service is never of greater value 
than on country estates, where it enables 
owners and architects to select quickly, 
completely and through one central source 
of supply, practically everything needed 
for the extensive heating, plumbing and 
sanitation systems, the refrigerating and 
water plants and piping installations for 
the lawns and gardens. 





The necessary equipment can be selected 
Pee chasien: hon at any of the Crane branches and exhibit 
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c “Tes an ~= \ rooms, and can be obtained through the 


: <7 heating and plumbing trade. 


\ q — J We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, | 
SS - — including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- ( 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and 


mene is ire a types forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all 
quirements. purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating 


and plumbing materials. 
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Your Garden in March 


Suggestions That Will Help the Countryside Dweller 
to Keep Up With the Spring 


By Hugh Findlay, Lecturer in Horticulture at Columbia University 


Greenhouse 


Sparks’ Earliana, Bonny Best, 
or June Pink tomatoes may be 
planted among the last crop of 
lettuce. The plants should be kept to a 
single stem and trained to stakes or 
wires. A crop of fruit may be realized 
the early part of July. 

Propagate geraniums, coleus, 
stevia, lantana, ageratum, 
snap dragons and chrysan- 
themums. Keep the cutting-bed cool, 
shaded and moist. Cuttings should 12 
removed from the sand as soon as the 
root system is formed. 


For an early bloom sow the 


Cuttings 


Seedage seed of marigold, snap drag- 
on, stock, verbena, aster, 
ageratum, balsam, larkspur, pansy, 


lobelia, petunia, scabiosa and other an- 
nuals. As soon as the second or third 
leaf appears transplant the seedlings 
to thumb pots or into flats filled with 
rich soil. 

Break up the roots so that 
there are from one to three 
eyes left at the crown, and 
plant these in six-inch pots filled with 
a rich soil, one-half decayed manure 
and one-half garden loam and decayed 
sod. A little sand mixed in is not ob- 
jectionable. 


Three to four cucumber seeds 
may be planted in a strawberry 
basket filled with rich garden 
loam. The bottom may be cut from the 
basket, the sides lifted off, and the 
plants transplanted to the open with- 
out disturbing the roots. Corn, string 
beans and potatoes may be started in 
the same way. Gloxinias, caladiums 
and tuberous rooted begonias may be 
started the early part of the month. 


Easter lilies, hyacinths, lilac, 
deutzia, and cinerarias should 
be well in bud by the last of 
the month. Buds that are too far ad- 
vanced may be checked by keeping the 
plant in a cool dark place for a time. 
: In order to keep bulbs over 
Ripening from year to year it is 
Bulbs necessary to give them a 
period of rest. Small and few flowers 
are the first signs of the loss of vitality 
among such bulbs as cyclamen and 
calla lilies. Place the pots or flats in a 
shaded place and allow the soil to dry 
gradually. After all the foliage has 
dried remove the bulbs and pack them 
in sand. All bulbs should be kept 
plump. This is the month to start to 
rest the gladioli, oxalis, cyclamen and 
calla lilies. Forced bulbs of tulips, nar- 
cissus, and hyacinths may be planted 
out the last of the month. 
Spray frequently on bright days 
Roses to keep in check the red spider. 
Be careful in ventilating so 


Dahlias 


Early 
Start 


Easter 
Flowers 
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that mildew may not be encouraged to 
grow. Frequent applications of liquid 
manure will produce larger flowers and 
stems. ; 


Flower Garden 


The latter part of the month, 
Pruning prune back the hardy flower- 

ing roses. Do not be afraid 
to prune them close, leaving three or 
four eyes to each stalk of new wood. 
Cut out only winter killed tips and 
bruised branches of the climbing roses. 
Never prune the climbing rose back 
after it has bloomed. 


As soon as the soil is workable, 
Vines plant vines. Make a large hole 

four feet square and four feet 
deep close to the wall. Fill this with a 
well-mixed compost suitable for the 
vine that is to be planted. Prune back 
only the winter killed canes of flower- 
ing and foliage vines. 

Remove all manure and litter 
~~ the last of the month. Use a 

five-pronged fork in lifting the 
litter. Be careful not to injure or break 
the tulip tips which are about one inch 
long the last of this month. Keep some 
loose straw near the bed to throw on it 
should a hard freeze threaten. 


There is no better time to 
Planting plant shrubs than during 

March. Get the soil ready 
and set out the plants as soon as they 
arrive from the nursery. Fit the fine 
rich soil around the roots. Prune back 
vigorously this first year. 

Divide the roots of perennials and 
transplant them before the buds and 
roots become active. Lilies of the Val- 
ley and Funkia are both fine plants for 
shady places and may be planted the 
last of the month. Sow sweet peas as 
soon as the soil is workable. Don’t fail 
to make this soil rich six to eight 
inches in depth before sowing the seed. 
Place the support, especially if of wire, 
before the plants appear, so as to pre- 
vent injury. 

Plant out all roses the last week in 
March. Pack the soil tightly about the 
roots. A light clay is the best soil for 
most varieties. y 

Turn the manure, mixed 
Cultivation with a little bone meal, 

~under. Use only a four- 
pronged digging fork and do not fork 
deep enough to disturb the roots or 
crown of the plants. A spade is sure 
to injure both. If the soil is a clay 
type do not spade it when moist. 


After raking the lawn, 
sprinkle a few applications 
of finely ground bone on the 
parts where such flowers as the crocus, 
snowdrop, squill (scilla) are expected 
to appear. 


Early 
Flowers 


Vegetable Garden 


Spread a heavy applica- 
tion of manure over the 
ground even tho it was 
manured and left in the rough last 
fall 

As soon as the frost is out of the 
soil, spade or harrow this manure into 
the first four inches of the soil. The 
plant food is then in a position for the 
young vegetables to thrive on it. Have 
the soil rich, fine in texture and easy 
to cultivate. 


Soil 
Preparation 


If you have not already sown 
Seedage in the hotbed the seed of 

beets, cabbage, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, lettuce, onions, egg plant, peppers 
and tomatoes, do it early this month. 
South of New York City, sow the seed 
of kohlrabi, leek, carrots, beets, turnips, 
smooth peas, radish, salsify, New Zea- 
land spinach and Swiss chard out-of 
doors. If the soil is cold and wet, the 
last week in March, wait until it is in 
good condition before proceeding to 
the planting. 


If you anticipate setting 
out a new bed of aspar- 
agus, rhubarb or horse 
radish first get the soil in good condi- 
tion. For a family of five plant twenty- 
five asparagus roots, two feet apart in 
the row; seven plants of rhubarb, three 
feet apart in the row; and eight plants 
of horse radish, eighteen inches apart 
in the row. Before the growth starts 
top-dress the old asparagus bed with 
decayed manure and bone meal. Dig 
this into a depth from three to five 
inches. Dig in the protective covering 
of manure about the rhubarb plants. 
Be careful not to disturb or injure the 
fleshy roots. 


Permanent 
Crops 


Do not fail to place a protective 
hed covering over the glass each 

night. March is a changeable 
month. Close the sash early in the 
afternoon in order to retain the heat 
from the last rays of the sun. Do not 
allow a draft to strike the tender 
plants. 


A little commercial fer- 
tilizer applied frequently 
and worked into the soil 
close to the growing plants is of more 
value than when applied broadcast. 
The amount required for a square rod 
(nitrogen), nitrate of soda, two 
pounds, one-half to six gallons of water 
for a solution. Sulfate of ammonia, two 
and one-half pounds (potash); kainit, 
two and one-half pounds; sulfate of 
potash, two pounds (both difficult to 
purchase). Wood ashes, one-half bush- 
el (phosphoric acid); ground rock, 
four pounds; dissolved bone, one and 
one-half pounds, and basic slag, five 


Commercial 
Fertilizer 
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pounds. Where decayed manure is 
available commercial fertilizer is not 
necessary. 


Fruit and Berries 


-On mild days, graft the 
Grafting apple, pear, cherry and plum. 

Three years after the scions 
are inserted they should bear fruit. 
Only rehead one-third of the trees each 
year. Use liquid grafting wax in cold 
weather. If the trees have been girdled 
by mice or rabbits, bridge graft them 
before the sap flows. Be sure to remove 
the buds from the scions used as 
bridges. 


If you have not already 
Spraying sprayed for the scale insects, 

with lime sulfur one to eight, 
do it before the buds start. This dor- 
mant spray not only destroys these 
sucking insects, but also holds in check 
the scab that might become active. 
Spray on calm days. 

A few warm days, the last week of 
this month, may bring out the buds 
and the tent caterpillars. Destroy this 
chewing insect by spraying with ar- 
senate of lead, three pounds to fifty 
gallons of lime sulfur. Never burn the 
web of the caterpillar. This practise al- 
ways injures the branches and often 
kills them. 


Plant blackberries, raspber- 
Planting ries, currants, gooseberries 

and fruit trees as early as 
the soil is workable. Be sure that the 
roots are placed in their natural posi- 
tion with the best soil packed about 
them. Never place manure in direct 
contact with the roots. But decayed 
sod, chopped up fine, is recommended. 


Remove the litter. Work 
Strawberries in the manure close to the 

plants as soon as_ the 
frost is out of the ground. The straw 
should be saved to place under the 
fruit in order to keep fhe soil from 
spattering on the fruit during a rain. 
A little pulverized sheep manure and 
bone meal sprinkled about each plant 
will bring results later. Keep all run- 
ners cut off if a high quality, large 
berry is desired. 


This is a good time to plant the 
Grapes grape vine. It is a long-time 

investment, therefore prepare 
the soil from three to four feet in depth 
before planting the vine. 


A “Burglar-Proof” Safe? The 
Box Man Says There’s 
No Such Thing 


(Continued from page 230) 


may have $150 in a safe worth $10,000. 
Smith’s $10,000 safe is only second- 
hand junk when Mr. Box Man has fin- 
ished with it. Still Smith’s loss is only 
$150. 

Ever hear of a large metropolitan 
bank having its safe blown open? You 
never will. Why? Because at all times 
the premises are well lighted, elec- 
trically wired and guarded by every 
precaution that can be used. 
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ready. 
English Prints. 





“JFmported Prints” 


for Spring and Summer Frocks 


[N keeping with our policy of presenting to - 
our patrons the newest ideas in fine Cotton 
Fabrics from the fashion centers of this coun- 

: try and Europe, we have prepared a large col- 
Reg. Trade Mark lection of *‘Jmported Prints,”’ 


A complete showing of these new fabrics for 1921 (sold 
exclusively by James McCutcheon & Company) is now 


Upwards of one hundred small, 
quaint designs in delightful colorings. 


Cropical Prints. Restfully cool under warm skies. A 
lighter texture printed in clear tones on tinted grounds. 


English and French Dress Sateens, Tub fabrics in 
exclusive designs such as one would expect to find only in 
the less practical materials. There is the sheen of Silk in 
the dull cast so smart this season. 


Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 conte for 3" 288-page boo 
ttering, “Its Cause and Gare. a eS tells ‘ent I 


~——™ after stammering 20 N. 
rita Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. st. i indianapolis. 











annual course of = of the 

Sena alo ed 
Sutestatinnst Aeccuntente tne. 

Geot. 330 2626 S. Michigan Ave. bide 





STAMMER 


till you get my 


FREE "Pook e “cated SSTAMMERING, | me Origin and 

Advanced N of Cure.” ‘or special tuition 
a FREE o on deal oe.” 

and best stammerersin the world. Write today. 





North-Western Scheel, 2388 Grand Ave, 


_ Milwaukee ,Wis. 





Wational College “Rese 
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R can 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 13 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this “100% Self- 
Correcting Method’”’ secured more = 
provement in five weeks than had 
viously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years. 15 minutes each day of 
Yo spare time can now, through 
Sherwin Cody, make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Corr Course” 
~ The average person in business is only 61% —~ 
in the vital points of English grammar. That i 
cause the methods of teaching English in aa left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 

“rules’’ did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
lessons in Expression, Spelling, Punctuation, Gram- 
mar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them for 
you, and anticipates your questions. It even guides 
your paper and assigns a4 your class percentage till 
you reach the 100% mark. 


Interesting Free Booklet 











new invention makes command of language cary to gain in 15 minutes of 
your daily spare time. Mail a letter or postcard for this booklet, at once, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 193 Searle Building, Rochester, 
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AKES a neat, attractive, 
M durable surface, which 
will last as long as the 

house itself. 
Wherever 


waterproof surface is wanted, 


a neat, artistic 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


should be used. It will not leak, 
buckle, crack, stretch, peel or 
rot. It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, 
CON-SER-TEX is not affected 
by the action of the sun, wind, 
rain, snow or frost. It is a 
high-grade roofing material, 
which is economical and dur- 
able. . 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch 
floors, sleeping balcony, or the sur- 
face you want covered. We will mail 
you sample showing quality, width, 
weights and free illustrated copy of 
“Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-40 North Wells St. 
California Distributors: 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


























Kunderd’s Wonderful 
Ruffled Gladioli 


Ninety-two new sorts are 
offered this year. Your 1921 
4 garden should display a col- 
- 4 lection of these grand new 

* Gladioli. 

» These new varieties and 
‘many others are described 
- and illustrated in 


Kunderd’s 1921 Catalog 


Eight of them are shown in nat- 
ural colors, and complete cul- 
tural information is given. 
A copy of this book will help 
you to select the best Gladi- 
oli for your garden—write 
for it today. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the 
“‘Ruffled Gladioli’’ 


cal Box 5, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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The Best Person in Our Town 


“Hole Hog” Hunt 
By R. Wilbur Babcock . 


Some time ago The Independent 
asked its readers for descriptions 
of “The Best Man or Woman in Our 
Town.” Altho the contest is over, 
there were so many interesting re- 
sponses that we are going to print a 
few more from time to time. Here is 
a good story about Wilson P. Hunt, 
good citizen and chief of the Moline 

Tool Company, Moline, Illinois. 

“Daddy, do you know whom I like 
the best of any man outside of our own 
family?” 

“No, Ruth, I don’t.” 

“It’s Mr. Hunt. I like the things he 
does, the way he does them and I like 
him.” 

The verdict of my ten-year-old girl 
is the verdict of all who know “Wil- 
son,” or “President Wilson” as they 
call him in Rotary. 

He has all the earmarks of a great 
man. He was born very early in life 
and was named after President Wil- 
son—only a year or two after, how- 
ever. He thawed out his bare feet on 
the warm spot left by the retreating 
cow hastening down the hillside to be 
robbed of her wealth before “sun-up.” 
He dug holes, chased gophers, and 
killed snakes for a diversion and 
raised corn, pumpkins and oats for a 
living—tho he neither sowed nor reaped 
wild oats, thinking that a waste of 
time and money and a bad example 
for those who came after him. 

Then came the lure of the lathe: 
even in his dreams he could see the 
smooth-turning lathe cutting curls of 
steel, leaving the shining shaft of steel 
behind, while all the time the siren 
song of the shop kept ringing in his 
ears. 

One day a friendly hand was laid 
upon his greasy 


steel; and today the great factories of 
the country are digging holes in iron 
and steel faster than a hundred 
gophers working overtime for double 
pay. 

As you hear the hole hog contentedly 
grunting his way thru a big cylinder 
head, taking six holes at a bite, you 
shrewdly guess that it’s because that 
hog was raised in a happy family. No 
labor troubles stop the hole hog from 
digging his shining holes, for “Wilson” 
is for his men, and his men are for 
him. No wonder the shop has the at- 
mosphere of a big busy family. Of 
course he is growing rich—not only in 
money and influence but best of all in 
friends. But even that isn’t what makes 
him the greatest man in our town. It’s 
because he “is wondrous wise.” 

You can always tell who is the 
greatest man in your town by trailing 
the first man you find with an idea for 
the welfare of the community. In nine 
chances out of ten we will find him 
crossing the tracks past Abraham’s 
candy factory to the Moline Tool Com- 
pany. No, you needn’t wait for him; 
he won’t be out until Wilson has found 
out all about his scheme and “O. K.’d” 
it or sent him away with a smile and 
a better plan to help his fellow men. 

The fact that he is president of the 
school board, superintendent of the 
Sunday School, president of Rotary and 
has something to do with the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Helping Hand and a 
dozen other organizations for the up- 
lift of his fellow, is nothing against 
him; those are the things that he 
couldn’t keep people from knowing. 
But you ask a lonely sailor on a mine 
sweeper in the North Sea what makes 
our hero great, and he’ll show you a 
whole bunch of cheering letters where 
cushy checks nestled; or drop into Le 
Havre and hunt up the poorest orphan 

in the city and if 





shoulder; he 
threw the belt 
and turned to 
look into the grey 
eyes of a “finder 
of men.” “Wilson, 
there’s room at 
the top for a man 
with ideas.” That 
was the corridor 
that led to the 
throne room of 
success. For that 
friendly hand, as 
tho by apostolic 
succession, made 
Wilson a “finder 
of men,” as all 
men know. 

Today the trade 
knows him as 
“Hole Hog” Hunt, 
because he caught 
the idea of dig- 
ging holes from 








you look hard 
enough you will 
find a whole raft 
of Moline Tool 
Company _letter- 
heads stained 
with tears of 
gratitude — for 
Wilson is gener- 
ous. 

He doesn’t let 
his left hand 
know what his 
right hand does, 
but it’s not 
because he’s 
ashamed to; both 
hands are so busy 
helping others 
that they don’t 
get a chance to 
sit down and chat. 

Don’t get the 
idea, however, 
that he is any 








his friends, the 
ground hogs and 
the gophers, and 
crystallized it into 


Hunt; 


In Moline everybody knows “Hole Hog” 

folks turn to him for advice and 

help and inspiration—and mighty few are 
disappointed! 


“Lady Bountiful.” 
If you are in need 
his hand feels as 
soft as velvet; 
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but if you try to “put something over 
on him” you will find that underneath 
the hand of velvet is the hand of steel. 
You never catch him with any “senti- 
mental sob stuff.” Just show him a 
chance to help in the making of man- 
hood or womanhood and he’s with you 
to the limit. 

I don’t think that he ever had much 
schooling—perhaps that’s why he 
wants every boy or girl in our town 
to have all he can get and the best 
brand. But I’ve noticed that whenever 
a noted speaker comes to our town 
Wilson Hunt entertains him. If you are 
lucky enough to share a meal with 
them (Wilson doesn’t dine—he eats) 
you will discover the reason for his 
culture. He somehow seems to catch the 
personality of the other man. It is 
men, anyway, and not books that make 
character. 

Like all great men he is simple; not 
simple-minded, but just plain good 
and homey. When you go into his home 
you feel as if you had dropped onto a 
nice soft sofa with your best girl and 
you don’t hate anybody. That’s why he 
is the greatest man in Moline—be- 
cause everyone loves him, from the 
street urchin to the millionaire manu- 
facturer, and from his desk there 
radiates a thousand unseen lines of 
helpfulness, good cheer and inspira- 
tion. I take it that that man is great- 
est who puts his money not into his 
pocket but into the making of men and 
women; he is happiest in whose pres- 
ence you feel the noblest, who profits 
most because he serves best. “Yes, 
Ruth, I think you are right, perhaps 
he is our greatest man.” 


Starting with the Children 
By Etta B. Worsley 


The story of a woman whose fine 

record of community achievement 

wins her the title of “the best 
woman” in her town. 

A slender, brown-eyed, southern 
woman, whose name is Edwina Wood, 
began her public career as a kinder- 
garten teacher in 1895. Since that time 
her activities have been so numerous it 
would take a small catalog to hold 
them. 

According to her own statement, 
every bit of work she has done has 
grown out of her interest in children. 
She says, “As supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, my association with little 
children has given me insight into the 
community life and has made me 
keenly interested in everything that 
bears on child development.” 

Miss Wood realized before most 
people that it would be a splendid 
thing for the children to have free 
kindergartens in the public schools. 
There were a few mill kindergartens 
and pay schools for the little ones, but 
none for the great middle class. So, 
with the codperatiom of Mr. Carleton 
B. Gibson, since a Commissioner of Re- 
construction to Belgium, and Mr. 
Gunby Jordan, a prominent citizen 
and philanthropist, her plan was car- 
ried out. Now every elementary school 
has its splendidly equipped kindergar- 
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Carters Tested Seeds 


Famous for a Century 











STRIVE FOR AN IDEAL | 


Make your Garden express your taste and individuality. Plan 
for succession, harmony of color and profusion of flowers. The 
many years of experience which we have had in raising, selecting, 
propagating and testing all varieties of both flower and vegetable 


seeds assure the fullest measure of success to all users of Carters 
Tested Seeds. 





Carters Tested Grass Seed sold in one and five pound packages. 


Used in producing quality turf on the foremost Golf Courses of 
America and England. 


Price 50c per pound 
By the Bushel (25 Ibs.) $8.50 | 





SEND FOR CARTERS 1921 CATALOG “GARDEN AND 
LAWN” MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


Carters Tested Seeds 


Address: 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dept. E, Boston 
Main Office: 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Chicago Toronto London, England 
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EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 


Narserymen and Florists . 
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Olten Bears First Year Planted 
Usually the Sees Second Year 


Breaks Records the Third Year 
403 Perfect peaches on 4 year old tree. 


Mr. C. E. Strawbridge. Lima, O., writes Aug. 25, 1920, 
as follows: *‘Un April 10, 1916, I set out one of your new 
Rochester Peach Trees, This year we have picked ex- 

actly 403 large pea. hes from this one tree. Many people 
haveseen this tree and can hardly believe their own eyes. 
Tso te planted in Spring, 1918, bore 

150 to 200 peaches past summer. 

“Rochester is greatest money making 
peach in the world.’”’—Statement by large 
orchardist. 

Originated in Rochester, tree is a strong, 
upright grower, has stood sixteen degrees 
below zero and produced a full crop, 
while the Elberta and Crawford, under the 
same conditions in the same orchard, pro- 
duced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St. 
Savannah, Ga., purchased a Rochester 
Peach from us last 1 omen and picked 
the first fruit in 

Price, Medium size, 3-4 feet, $1.00 each; 
$10 per 12. Extra size, 4-6 feet. $1.50 each; 
$15.00 per 12. 

Sa We are headquarters for genuine 
ochester Peac 
CATALOGUE— sep descriptions and prices 
of a complete list of Glenwood products, 
send for a copy of our 1921 catalogue of 
Dependable Trees and Plants—it’s free. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Ready for You 


the 


New Ten-Ten Book 


It’s a burst of glowing sunshine, in- 
side and out. 


And it’s the best garden and nursery 
catalogue we ever published, for the ten 
best of everything are listed to save you 
trouble in ordering. 

Many people order all ten. 

Then, there’s an illustrated index—a 
really interesting one—-where you'll find 
all your old garden friends. 

Send for it to-day, and see what a 
folksy thing a garden catalogue can be. 


AJulius Reehrs Co 
ee... 
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ten, and Columbus is the only city in 
the state of Georgia, and one of the 
few cities anywhere, with such a sys- 
tem. 

Beside supervising these _ schools, 
Edwina Wood still oversees the mill 
kindergartens, and two others for col- 
ored children, and has a normal train- 
ing school for kindergarten teachers, 
giving the teachers both theory and 
practice. She graduates an average of 
four teachers a year, who go forth to 
teach in other schools. Her work along 
this line was recognized by the women 

















For more than a quarter of a century Miss 
Wood has directed and developed school 
and civic work for children in Columbus, 
Georgia. Ask almost any one in the rising 
ranks of worthy citizens in Columbus now 
how he got his start and you'll find a 
tribute to Miss Wood’s early influence 


of the state when they appointed her 
State Federation Chairman of Kinder- 
gartens. In this position she is working 
to get state laws passed that will al- 
low state money to be expended on 
kindergartens. 

Eight years ago Miss Wood was 
made the first president of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
made the organization noteworthy. It 
now numbers twenty clubs. _ 

As president of the City Federation, 
Miss Wood began a health campaign. 
She believed that healthy parents and 
healthy children are the starting point 
of progress. By inaugurating Baby- 
Saving campaigns she aroused the in- 
terest of the public in the health- of its 
future citizens. She brought prominent 
lecturers to Columbus, who addressed 
the people on health. In 1912 she got 
Columbus on the Redpath Chautauqua 
circuit, the club women guaranteeing 
from $1,500 to $1,750. The Canning 
Club work of Muscogee County was 
begun during her term of office and 
financed by the Women’s Clubs until 
taken care of three years later by the 
county. 
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At Miss Wood’s earnest request, $500 
was raised by the clubs to have a sur- 
vey made of the town by the National 
Playground Association of New York. 
This was in 1915, and was for the pur- 
pose of interesting the city govern- 
ment in public playgrounds and super- 
vised play for the children. This woman 
of vision failed to persuade the city 
council that by spending money on this 
constructive effort less would be spent 
on junior criminals. 

After the entry of our country into 
the European war, towever, Miss 
Wood’s work on the survey bore fruit. 
The National Playground Association 
became the War Camp Community 
Service. Subsequently Camp Benning 
(now Fort Benning) was located near 
the city. The War Camp Community 
workers were sent there and finding 
the survey already made immediately 
“got on the job.” Now that the war is 
over, the W. C. C. S. is not going away 
as we supposed, but will continue on a 
larger scale, spending a considerable 
sum of money and using Columbus as 
an experimental laboratory. 

During her summer vacation, in- 
stead of resting or studying at a 
northern summer school, she has been 
occupying the position of hostess of the 
Soldiers’ Club Rooms, but her chief 
work has been to assist in establishing 
Community houses. These houses, lo- 
cated in the outlying mill sections of 
the city, are for the pleasure and bene- 
fit of the girls of the neighborhood. Be- 
side comfortably furnished club rooms, 
there will be playgrounds with super- 
visors of play for the children. 

Edwina Wood is a director and one ~ 
of the most interested workers in the 
Public Health Nurse Association, which 
cares for about four hundred sick per 
month, paying from 1100 to 1500 visits 
per month; director of the Red Cross, 
member of the Child Welfare commit- 
tee, working for pure food, sanitary 
conditions, etc., president of the Stu- 
dents’ (Literary) Club, supervisor of 
the primary department of the First 
Baptist Sunday School; besides helping 
with the various Parent-Teachers’ or- 
ganizations of the schools, both white 
and colored. She frequently lectures to 
colored men and women and helps them 
in their club work. 

During the war she was chairman 
of the Woman’s Division of War Sav- 
ings Stamps Drive, chairman of 
Woman’s Division United War Work 
Drive, chairman of publicity for the 
Red Cross for the period of the war, 
spoke in the Liberty Loan and all the 
other drives, and when she had any 
time to spare she could be found quietly 
working on surgical dressings at the 
Red Cross rooms. 

Miss Wood is a charming person 
socially and a thoughtful and devoted 
member of an inspiring home circle. 
She is known to every class of people 
in Columbus and loved by all. It is no 
wonder that when Edwina Wood walks 
on the platform each spring at the 
opening of Chautauqua she can get 
no farther than “Friends—” before 
she is greeted with a thunder of ap- 
plause. 
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After I Talked With Harding 


(Continued from page 228) 


but shy. No matter how important the 
things he does as President, they will 
not be spectacular. But by the close of 
his first four years I think this country 
will realize that it has had one of the 
most satisfactory administrations in 
internal affairs ever known. There will 
be no flaming appeals, no paramount 
issues; just order and decent govern- 
ment. At the end of four years we will 
probably find it a little difficult to tell 
just what Harding has done, but we 
will like him. That is the sort of a Sen- 
ator he has been. He has not intro- 
duced much legislation; in fact a list 
of the bills he did introduce was used 
against him in the campaign for those 
bills were comparatively unimportant. 
But I have known his type in other 
legislative bodies; they do not make 
much noise, but they carry lots of 
weight. They are the men you have to 
have on your side or your bill does not 
go thru. 

There are in Senator Harding ele- 
ments of greatness, unplumbed and im- 
possible to describe until he has shown 
himself in action more clearly. He pos- 
sesses vast reserve power that the re- 
cent campaign did not disclose. He has 
an ideal of what this country is and 
ought to be and in his own way he has 
contributed to that ideal. He is no time 
server nor job hunter, and yet, as I 
said before, in his idealism there is 
nothing flashy. I do not expect to see 
him the storm center of any paramount 
issue, introduced by himself. I do not 
even expect the rows and wrangles 
which any President must have to be- 
come public. He will win or lose quietly 
and with good grace. It will remain for 
fate to determine how conspicuous the 
name of Warren G. Harding shall be 
among our presidents. I have an abid- 
ing faith that if destiny decrees a 
stormy administration for him he is 
equal to any emergency. I believe he 
has it in him to take his place with the 
greatest of the American Presidents. 
But fate and not Harding’ must fur- 
nish the emergency. Harding is not the 
kind of a man who likes crises or emer- 
gencies. He loves order and efficiency 
and economy. I forecast now that he 
will assemble one of the ablest Cabinets 
this nation has ever known. Part of his 
greatness is that he knows brains. He 
is well regarded by the ablest men in 
the Republican party. 

I have been a Democrat all my life. 
I have never been active in politics. 
I never had the remotest thought of 
taking part in any political campaign. 
But on my return from Marion and 
after I had written my article for 
The Independent I went to the Repub- 
lican National Committee and offered 
my services without remuneration. 
They were accepted and I spoke for 
Harding in several states. I like him. 
I am absolutely convinced that he is 
going to be a great President—an un- 
conspicuously great President—and 
that is what we have needed for a 
long time. 

New York City 
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The Greatest Horse in the World 


(Continued from page 229) 


that a colt should know and brought 
him up in the way he should go. It was 
rot very long before Man o’ War dis- 
tinguished himself—principally by eat- 
ing. He had a colossal appetite. He 
proved very swift and very vigorous. 
Colts are kittle cattle so far as health 
is concerned. They are tender and as 
susceptible to ailments as human be- 
ings. “Big Red” had only one bout with 
sickness and he knocked it out in a 
round. His temperature went up to 106 
and his friends were badly scared. But 
before they could do anything he cured 
himself without any medicine. 

So Man o’ War grew and thrived and 
studied his catechism, and in 1919 he 
was introduced to racetracks to con- 
tend with other two-year-olds. During 
the season he entered ten races and 
won nine, and the racing world began 
to take a good deal of notice of him. 
Men wondered if this was to be another 
of those great horses that make turf 
history. The season of 1920 answered 
that question. He was entered in eleven 
races and won them all. He met the 
best horses of his year and beat them 
hollowly. Then he went out of his class, 
meeting the best of the older horses, 
and defeated him as easily as his other 
antagonists. He broke records and he 
won more money than any colt had 
ever won on the turf before—$249,265. 

At Belmont Park last June he won 
the Belmont Stakes. The New York 
Times of the next day, June 13, com- 
menting on the race, said: “It was the 
greatest exhibition of speed ever wit- 
nessed on any racetrack... Mano’ War 
finished half a furlong before Donna- 
cona in 2:14 and 1-5 seconds, clipping 
former figures 2 3-5 seconds. .. . Rid- 
dle refuses offer of $260,000 for Man 
o° War.” 

All through the summer he kept up 
his victories, not so impressive for the 
fast time he made as for the ridiculous 
ease with which he won. When in full 
stride expert horsemen could see that 
he was going faster than they had ever 
seen a horse going before—much 
faster. His stride was something new 
in their experience. The best of the 
other racers covers from eighteen to 
twenty feet in a stride, but Man o’ War 
covers twenty-five feet. So there isn’t 
any neck and neck racing with him. 
When his jockey gives him a fair 
chance he passes the other horse almost 
as if he was standing still. Another 
astonishing thing about Man o’ War’s 
stride is its hight. He does not skim 
along the ground, but rises as if flying. 
At the top of his stride photographs 
show that all four of his feet are from 
eighteen inches to two feet above the 
track. The American people generally 
will have an opportunity of seeing this 
for themselves because Man o’ War is 
in the movies now. 

Last August 22, at Saratoga, Man o’ 
War beat the great Whitney colt, John 
P. Grier, with ease, winning all the 
way. The distance was one and one- 
quarter miles and the time 2:01 and 4-5 
seconds. This equaled Sir Barton’s time 


at Saratoga and the time made by 
Housewife at Brighton, England, in 
1904, But it was manifest to everyone 
present that Man o’ War could have 
finished three seconds suetee if not 
pulled up. 

But the British are hard to convince 
and they thought they had, in Sir Bar- 
ton, a horse that could take Man 0’ 
War’s measure. 

On September 17 it was announced 
that the Kenilworth Jockey Club of 
Canada, thru its general manager, Mr. 
A. M. Orpen, had offered a purse of 
$50,000 and a gold cup representing the 
championship of the United States and 
Canada for a match race between Man 
o’ War, Sir Barton and Exterminator. 
Sir Barton’s owner, Commander J. K. 
L. Ross, quickly accepted, as did Mr. 
Riddle; but Mr. Willis Sharp Kilmer, 
owner of Exterminator, objected to the 
terms. He wanted the race to be one 
and one-half miles instead of one and 
one-quarter, and he wanted it made a 


handicap, with W. S. Vosburg, official 


handicapper of the Jockey Club, as- 
signing the weights. To this the others 
would not agree, and consequently Mr. 
Kilmer stayed out of the race. Mean- 
while the purse had been increased to 
$75,000. The racers were to meet at 
scale weight for age, Man o’ War to 
carry 120 and Sir Barton 126 pounds. 
The match took place on October 12 
at the Kenilworth track at Windsor, 
Ontario, across the river from Detroit. 
This is a small track and the crow] 
was so large that it had to be admitted 
tu the infield. There was disorder and 
inconvenience when every now and then 
someone dashed across the racetrack. 
This made for slow time, because, with 
the danger of injuring someone, the 
jockeys were obliged to keep their 
mounts away from the rail. In addition 
to that, the track itself was slow. 
About half the spectators were 
Americans, who all wanted to bet on 
Man o’ War. Sir Barton money was 
rather scarce, and the odds kept mount- 
ing till they reached 20 to 1 against Sir 
Barton. Even at that the Americans 
continued to bet on their favorite, and 
altogether there were between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 up on the race. 
The starter gave stern warning to 
the jockeys and held them fifty-five sec- 
onds before he was satisfied to let them 
go. Man o’ War had grown impatient 
and had nearly broken the webbing 
twice. When the start did come Sir 
Barton gained a length in the first few 
jumps. There was a wicked looking 
bend about fifty feet from the start, 
and Sir Barton led to and around this, 
but after they passed and straightened 
out Man o’ War went by Sir Barton 
like an express train passing a wagon. 
In the first quarter of a mile he led 
three lengths and every jump iucreased 
this advantage. 
The crowd on the Kenilworth track 
went perfectly crazy. The American 


winners yelled wildly, shook hands with 
whoever was nearest, threw their hats, 
gloves and walking sticks in the air, 
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slapped each others’ backs, and shouted 
again and again, “I told you so.” But 
the British losers were just as wild. 
They forgot all their financial griefs 
and triumphed with the wonder horse. 

After the finish the crowd swarmed 
around Man o’ War and the Riddle 
party like swarming bees about their 
queen. If permitted they would prob- 
ably have picked up Man o’ War and 
carried him off on their shoulders. 

Man o’ War, clad in his overcoat, 
stood by looking interested, but as tho 
he did not quite understand what all 
the stir was about. Mr. Riddle was 
seized with a sudden inspiration. Pick- 
ing up the gold cup he dashed away 
and filled it to the brim with pure, cold 
water. “First drink out of this cup be- 
longs to you,” he said, and offered it to 
the hero of the occasion, who yzracious- 
ly accepted. A great cheer went up at 
that. 

Then away went Man o’ War in his 
private auto and returned to his Mary- 
land mansion. He is a good traveler, 
being without those numerous silli- 
nesses which are found in many horses 
ot lesser merit. His philosophy accepts 
the world as he finds it and seems to 
consider it a pretty good sort of sphere. 
He has confidence in the men about 
him and is quite sure that they will not 
ask him to do anything that is not 
right. So he does not worry about rail- 
roads, autos, mowing machines, aero- 
planes or other new and strange con- 
traptions. And he does not worry about 
the strangers who come to see him. He 
seemed pleased to meet the writer and 
very graciously allowed him to rub his 
nose. 

So Man o’ War is retiring undefeat- 
ed and leaving behind him no horse 
that would have any chance of dcfeat- 
ing him on even terms. Horses here 
that Man o’ War has defeated can beat 
any of the French or British champi- 
ons, and there are no others worth con- 
sidering. Supremacy among racehorses 
is not a.matter of guesswork but of 
exact knowledge. There is no animal 
upon whom civilized man has lavished 
se much care as upen the thorobred 
horse. Arabia had the swiftest horses 
four centuries ago, but long since lost 
the lead; the best of the Arabs now 
would make a poor showing on a Brit- 
ish or American racetrack. A genera- 
tion ago a fourth rate English racer 
was taken to Arabia and tested against 
the best that the proud sheikhs could 
produce, and the English horse won 
every time. 

The world is not indebted for many 
good things to rough, tough, gruff, bluff 
old Henry VIII of England, but it cer- 
tainly is so indebted to him for the 
modern racehorse. He took very vigor- 
ous measurcs for improving the breed 
of English horses. He imported horses 
from Turkey, Naples and Spain. Eliza- 
beth carried out her father’s policy, 
and James I bought Markham Arabian. 
This was the first of the pure Arabs 
brought to England, but not long after 
came Place’s White Turk, Lister Turk, 
Byerly Turk, Darley Arabian and Go- 
dclphin Arabian. The blood of all these 
r in all the thorobreds of the present 

ay. 
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BOOK NEWS 


We announce the following Chicago books for 
early publication 


The Parables of Jesus in Their 
Relation to His Ministry 

By Witvarp H. Rosinson, Jr. The purpose 
of this book is to present a new method of 
interpreting the parables, namely that of dis- 
covering the original setting in which the 
parable was spoken, of making clear the 
truth taught at the time, and applying that 
truth to the solution of modern problems. 
Ready in April. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Press and Politics in Japan 
By Kisasur6 Kawast. Shows the influence 
of the press upon the political life of Japan. 
A mine of information about the Japan of 
today. A clear and comprehensive history of 
the development of political life in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. Ready March 1. $2.00, post- 
paid $2.15. 


Introduction to the Science of 


Sociology 

By Rosert E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess. 
Based on the belief that the use of concrete 
material makes possible a clearer understand- 
ing of the principles of sociology than has 
been possible with the method of presentation 
in the past. Ready in May. $4.50 net, post- 
paid $4.70. 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture 
By Lorapo Tarr. Discusses the work of Au- 
guste Rodin, other European sculptors of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and other American 
sculptors. Profusely illustrated. Ready in 
March. $5.00 net, postpaid $5.20. 


The Graphic Arts 

By Josern Pennett. Deals with the modern 
development of all the graphic arts and is 
richly illustrated. The chapter headings are 
Illustration: Wood Cutting, Wood Engraving, 
Modern Methods; Etching: The Etchers, The 
Methods; Lithography: The Artists, The 
Methods. Ready in March. $5.00 net, post- 
paid $5.20, 


Law and Business 
By H. E. Ovrpnant and W. H. Spencer. 
Ready in May. $4.50 net, postpaid $4.70. 
Purchase from your dealer or direct 
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Man o’ War in closing his racing ca- 
reer at this time leaves many interest- 
ing questions unanswered. He is only 
three years old and may reasonably ex- 
pect to be better next year and perhaps 
even better than that in his five-year- 
old form. How fast could he go three 
miles—five miles? This must be left to 
conjecture. Strong as he is, Man o’ War 
is still a delicate creature whom it 
would be easy to injure, and Mr. Riddle 
will run no risk of injuring him. Of his 
courage and endurance there is no 
doubt whatever, but the same cannot 
be said of his discretion. Allowed to do 
his best in a long race he might easily 
strain himself, and that must not be 
allowed to happen. 

He is as safe as a horse can be at 
Glen Riddle farm in Maryland, five 
miles from Berlin. The situation is a 
sandy plain among the pines on Chin- 
coteague Bay. The climate is mild, and 
stimulating sea breezes blow in from 
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the Atlantic, about fifteen miles dis- 
tant. There isn’t a stone that could in- 
jure a horse’s foot within twenty miles 
of Glen Riddle farm. There’s a mile 
track on the farm and an indoor track 
also that is nearly a quarter of a mile 
in length. Man o’ War gets all the ex- 
ercise that is good for him, but hence- 
forth he will not be called upon for any 
strenuous effort. 

Presently he will go back to the Blue 
Grass country, there to reside as a sort 
of country. gentleman and_ general 
equine benefactor. He will put aside 
fame and glory for the rewards of 
domesticity. 

But even tho the eager world will 
never know the best that Man o’ War 
could do, what he has already done will 
go ringing down the ages, stirring emu- 
lation among all those red-blooded hu- 
mans who love a good and generous 
horse. 

New York City 


Independent Opinions 


In the Independent of November 6 
we ventured to criticize certain pro- 
visions of the Constitution. particu- 
larly that a President may remain in 
power four months after he has been 
repudiated and a Congress does not 
regularly convene till thirteen months 
after it has been elected. But this mod- 
est suggestion brings out the following 
patriotic protest: 


It is now 133 years since the Constitu- 
tion was signed by the body of men who 
framed it. And it is a strange paradox that 
this great instrument upon which rests 
all governmental authority was in itself a 
violation of authority by the body which 
framed it. That it was needed then no one 
now pretends to deny. That it was suc- 
cessful beyond the hopes of its framers is 
the common knowledge of mankind. It was 
an emergency measure secured to us by a 
margin so narrow that it barely escaped 
failure. Yet no code in the annals of his- 
tory has been so successful. It contains all 
necessary checks and balances and pro- 
visions for amendments. It is true that at 
times it has seemed to fetter us but its 
seeming imperfections have later all proved 
to be virtues. In every generation there 
have been some men who would discard it 
but they have been few and of shallow 
reason. No better substitute has yet been 
offered for its representative and codépera- 


. tive powers in government. And it is now 


easy to see that the war legislation if 
left in the hands of an autocrat like Wil- 
son would lead us to chaos. We owe our 
governmental success to the Constitution. 
We have now passed thru three epochs of 
our history. First, when the Constitution 
was adopted; second, when it was tested 
by the Civil War, and, third, when it was 
insidiously attacked by visionary theorists 
who camouflaged their attack by utilitarian 
hot air. It has stood the test of them all. 
Perhaps it would be charitable to believe 
these latter did not realize their true 
position. 

It is gratifying now to believe the Con- 
stitution will weather all future storms 
from Socialists, Bolsheviki, I. W. W.’s, etc. 

I am not of the school of Edmund Burke 
who believes we have reached governmental 
perfection. Neither do I believe in the 
divine right of kings or constitutions. But 
I do believe that our Constitution is the 
best governmental code ever yet conceived 
by mankind and that we should continue 


to be governed by its provisions—develop- 
ing under it until mankind has reached a 
higher plane of intelligence than will be 
reached for many generations yet. When 
mankind forgets its greed and racial and 
religious hatreds ; when we change our very 
nature and take on a universal benevolence 
and wisdom we can then safely cut loose 
from our national moorings and drift into 
the peaceful sea which washes the shores 
of Utopia. But until that happy day we 
would better hold to that which is good. 
W. H., Marin. 


Barry, Illinois. 


The author of the editorial in ques- 
tion quite agrees with what is said 
about the strong points of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and the great part it 
has played in history. In fact, he ad- 
mitted as much in that very editorial. 
But it does not seem either treason- 
able or Bolshevist to suggest further 
amendments and improvements. The 
Constitution itself was made to replace 
the Articles of Confederation which 
proved inadequate to the needs of the 
new country. The Constitution has 
since been amended nineteen times and 
will be amended many .times in the 
future. There is nothing wrong, there- 
fore, in discussing possible amend- 
ments, even tho they may involve some 
very fundamental changes. The new 
administration intends to admit the 
president of the Senate into the Cab- 
inet and a bill has been introduced into 
the present Congress to curtail the 
dangerous delay in installing an elected 
President and Congress. 








Good news comes to us from Cali- 
fornia—the best possible news for 
some folks, tho of course we are not 
personally concerned—that there is no 
more hell. Caro Bugbey MacArthur 
writes from Berkeley, the intellectual 
center of California with the possible 
exception of Los Angeles and Stan- 
ford, as follows: 


We believe here that scriptural hell did 
terminate yesterday—the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1920, when that part of the Lord God 
that had protected the Messiah came over 
from Palestine, came up from below 
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ground, where he had sheltered and de- 
tained those whom he felt could not trust 
to live with other immortals. 

This information comes by automatic 
writing and its authenticity can there- 
fore not be disputed. It is accompanied 
by a long poem in which Nero and 
Pierpont Morgan have collaborated. It 
begins: 

I, Nero, the great fiddler, 
Hey diddle diddler, 
Am free today because 
The Lord God has taken my place in 
captivity and I 
Am nearly beside myself 
With rage at Her who 
Rubs and rubs 
The punctuation marks 
Off the map. 

Lack of space prevents us from 
giving the entire poem, unfortunately, 
for we can truly say that no more re- 
markable poetry has come into The In- 
dependent office in the seventy-two 
years of its existence. 








In your issue of December 4 under the 
caption of ‘When Green and Orange Mix” 
your correspondent, C. A. McCurdy, M.P., 
British Food Controller, states that: 
“When the Irish themselves decide upon 
the form of Government which they want 
England will concede it to them.” 

Permit me to state that this is the 
“stock” argument of partizan Englishmen. 
It never varies. Eighty-four per cent of 
the Irish people have decided at the polls 
the form of Government that they wish. 
England’s answer is machine guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand soldiers and all the paraphernalia 
of war. 

Unlike your correspondent, A. C. Gardi- 
ner, the brilliant English Bt Br Ar- 
thur Henderson, the English member of 
parliament who has just returned to Lon- 
don from Ireland; Sydney Brooks, the 
English publicist, and other fair-minded 
Englishmen have forcibly pointed out that 
England’s method of “governing” Ireland 
is a failure. 

It was with the most profound regret 
that I observed in The Independent co- 
incident with your article certain cartoons 
from English papers, making, as it were, 
a joke of the Irish situation. Happily the 
cartoons only represent a paper or two 
read by a small section of the English peo- 
ple; but I was sorry to see them repro- 
duced in your paper. Alas, it is no joke 
to have women and children dragged from 
their beds at night and turned out in the 
street with scanty attire in the winter 
when England’s soldiers search and loot the 
house. It is no joke to strip and whip men 
because they will not divulge the names 
of the members of the Republican party, 
the party who were elected by eighty-four 
per cent of the people of Ireland. It is no 
joke to be beaten and bruised after the 
whippings, and—as in one case of which 
I have positive evidence—to have the 
pliers applied to all the finger-nails and 
have them bent back to extract the names 
required. 

ALFRED MANLEY. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


With Captain Manley’s letter comes 
another making the opposite criticism 
—that we are too pro-Irish and anti- 
English. As a matter of fact we aim 
to present in our Story of the Week 
the facts of the case so far as they 
can be gathered from the daily press 
without comment or bias, while our 
contributors and editors discuss this 
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question like any other to suit them- 
selves. Our cartoons are selected with 
the same object of showing the variety 
of public opinion and their publication 
does not imply that we approve of 
them in any case, in fact we must 
usually disapprove of at least half of 
them on any subject. We recognize 
fully the seriousness of the Irish situa- 
tion and have no intention of making 
light of it. 

The failure of the American Senate 
to approve of the.Covenant of the 
League of Nations in any form has 
brought discouragement and despond- 
ency upon liberal-minded men all over 
the world. How our English friends 
feel about it may be seen from the fol- 
lowing letter written by a prominent 
member of Parliament who has for 
years labored for peace and friendship 
among all nations: 


I do not like to judge any other nation: 
but I wonder how far your countrymen 
realize that it is they who have ruined the 
one chance humanity has had of putting an 
end to war. With America out of the 
League of Nations nobody cares a jot about 
the League. It has no life, no ideals, no 
reputation. We may pull it along; but I 
do not think so. It has not sufficient 
strength to prevent war now, and I fear it 
will not do any better in the future; and 
the only reason for this will have been that 
the great western republic held aloof. All 
our opponents are now laughing at us and 
saying “We told you so! Human nature 
is not going to be changed by a scrap of 
paper.” And we have to admit with sor- 
row that human nature is terribly selfish 
and shortsighted. To you and other Ameri- 
cans who have been able to see further 
ahead, the situation must be most depress- 
ing. But we must go on laboring and it 
may be that Providence is preparing some 
new catastrophe by which to show men the 
way to salvation. The lessons of the last 
war are well nigh forgotten already; but 
another war (which is by no means im- 
possible—indeed, I think it is probable) 
may have a more lasting effect. It will cer- 
tainly have more ghastly results. The fact 
is that neither the German, nor the British, 
nor the American peoples have yet seen 
what war is; i. e., war as the Serbians, the 
Armenians, the Belgians and the inhabi- 
tants of northern France have seen it. The 
soldier knows what it is and a certain num- 
ber of civilians who have taken part in the 
operations abroad, and here and there a 
few people at home have been bombed: but 
war has not yet come into the homes even 
of belligerent countries and, to the neu- 
trals, war has brought more prosperity 
than adversity. 

So I think the world-war has yet to 
come; because mankind has failed to seize 
the chances of peace offered by the recent 
upheaval. It may perhaps not be a war of 
guns and ships, and it looks rather as if it 
would take the form of a world revolution. 
We are very near to that in Europe. The 
spirit of self-control seems to have with- 
drawn itself and every class is rebelling 
against the others: the working men 
against the capitalists or the capitalists 
against the working men; and both of them 
against the Government. And every class 
deserves to be rebelled against since it is 
purely self-centered in its opinions. There 
is no real altruism. There was a sudden 
and short-lived outburst of it during the 
war: but it has disappeared since the 
peace. If only America had shown the way 
by an act of international self-abnegation 
(as her entry into the League would have 
been) things might have been different. 











Which of these two men 
has learned the secret of 


15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered be- 

low. Until you have read it you have no idea how 

much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and 
success. Send for your copy now 


ERE are two men, equally good-looking; 

equally well-dressed. You see such men 

at every social gathering. One of them 
can talk of nothing beyond the mere day’s news. 
The other brings to every subject a wealth of 
side light and illustration that makes him listened 
to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who had traveled witely, 
oy his only travels are a business man’s tri 

nows something of history and_biograp “ 
of the work of great scientists, and the writings 
of Ey my yg poets, and dramatists. 
he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs 
of every day. How has he found time to acquire 
so rich a mental background? When there is 
such a multitude of books to read, how can any 
man be well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success—and to the 
success of thousands of men and women like him 
—is contained in a free book that you may have 
for the asking. In it is told the story of Dr. 
Eliot’s great discovery, which, as one man ex- 
pressed it, “does for reading what the invention 
of the telegraph did for communication.” From 
his lifetime of reading study, and teaching, forty 

ears of it as President of Harvard University, 

r. Eliot tells just what few books hé chose for 
the most famous library in the world; why he 
chose them and how he has arranged them with 
notes and reading courses so that any man can 
get from them the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion in even fifteen minutes a day. 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, and pur- 


se Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a 
liberal education,’’ how he has so arranged it that 
even ‘‘fifteen minutes a day’’ is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, py using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has rovided 
for you, you can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the culture, the broad view- 
point that every university 
strives to give. 

* For me,’’ wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, *‘yeur lictle free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides :he way to a vast 
new world of pleasure."’ 

Every reader of the Inde- 
pendent is invited to have a 

y of this handsome and en- 
tertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE booklet that gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 New York 
P. F. COLLIER & SON comrany t 
| 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
By mail, absolutely os and .-¥: a ation, 
send me the little guidebook to ‘amous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Titot's Five. Foot 
Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 
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“In the Heart of the Hoosier Hills” 





West Baden Springs 


Americas Foremost Watering 


Place 


To all lovers of the artistic in architec- 
ture and the beautiful in Nature, to all 
good sportsmen, to all who appreciate 
the homelike in hotel life, and to all 
who value the priceless heritage of Health, 
West Baden Springs sends out a uni- 
versal appeal. Perfect in service and 
equipment—with a wide range of sports 
and a delightful social life and with 
mineral waters for conditioning and 
well-directed Baths, this resort equals, 
in all respects, the renowned spas of the 


Old World. 


Send for illustrated booklets 


The West Baden Springs Company 
West Baden, Indiana 


CHAS. B. REXFORD, President LEE L. PERSISE, Secretary 


On the Monon and Southern R. R. 
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One of our readers, E. K. Carruth, 
of Clinton, New York, seems to be an- 
noyed by our annual request for infor- 
mation, tho how an editor can find out 
what he wants to know without asking 
for it we don’t see. But he kindly sends 
us the following Information Test as 
a substitute for that we published on 
October 2, 1920: 


These questions are an unfair test of 
general misinformation, one that you ought 
to flunk magna cum laude if you are a 
faithful reader of The Independent. When 
this test was given to members of a college 
faculty, they failed miserably and the ex- 
aminer was lucky to escape with his life. 
Try yourself out this evening and see 
whether you are qualified to be a college 
professor. The answers are unfit for pub- 
lication—next week or any other. 

1. Name the next four Presidents of the 
United States. 2. How often does the third 
day of the week come on Tuesday? 3. How 
easy is rolling off a log? 4. How plain is 
the nose on your face? 5. Why do two and 
two make four? 6. How many grapes make 
a bunch? 7. Who was Solomon Levi and 
what was his business? 8. Over which 
ocean did my Bonnie lie and did her men- 
dacity deceive anyone? 9. Who dragged 
whom how many times around the walls 
of what? 10. Who wrote Shakespeare? 

11. Group these letters so as to form the 
names of five cities in the United States 
(more letters are given than you are to 
use) ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUVWXYZ4Z. 


= What war did Wilson keep us out 
of? 








Ever since I read your inexcusable ar- 
ticle, “The Unveiling of Victoria,” in the 
November 6 Independent, I have felt in- 
dignant. Is there not real trouble enough 
in the world and sin enough that we are 
obliged to combat without pulling good 
old Queen Victoria out of her grave 
and shaking her by the hair of her head, 
and apparently in enjoyment, in the faces 
of your millions of readers, including hun- 
dreds of thousands of students who have 
been taught that as far as royalty goes, 
Victoria was at least one of the purest and 
most sympathetic of all the world’s rulers 
for all time? 

And did it not occur to you that there 
are many, many ex-English and ex-Scotch 
Americans who would feel insulted at such 
an uncalled-for tirade by an editor of a 
leading paper in our homes and schools? 
Even conceding it is all true (and many 
of us who lived under her reign know it is 
not) what possible good could come from 
such an “unveiling”? I have been an in- 
terested reader of your usually good paper 
the greater part of my life, but I feel that 
I cannot let this go by without a protest, 
and there will be much unexpressed revul- 
sion of feeling. Those of us who were nearer 
to her than yourself perhaps know that 
she died of a broken heart over the Seuth 
African war. A “jingo queen” indeed! 

(Mrs.) Laura K. CAMPBELL. 

Huntington, W. Va. 


We are sorry that the editorial, “The 
Unveiling of Victoria,” gave offense, 
but we do not see how our correspon- 
dent can blame us for what is con- 
tained therein or still less how she can 


say it is not true. The quotations were, 


all given from Queen Victoria’s own let- 
ters and many other such may be found 
in the volumes of the “Life of Dis- 
raeli,” from which we quoted. Nothing 
was invented and nothing added. If 


one regards the “unveiling” as im-. 
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proper one must blame the authors, 
Monypenny and Buckle, who are fore- 
most authorities on that period and 
were given the right to use the queen’s 
letters by the Government and the royal 
family. How can anybody find fault 
with us for quoting what they thought 
was desirable to print? Is it not 
better to present the picture of Vic- 
toria as she actually portrayed herself 
in her own letters than to swallow 
whole what others, not knowing these 
facts, have said about her? Has not 
historic truth some claims upon our 
conscience irrespective of our feelings? 
We have it in the Queen’s own writ- 
ing that she urged Disraeli to use force 
to restrain Russia; that she demanded 
the landing of troops on Gallipoli; that 
she threatened to resign if he did not; 
that she wished she were a man so she 
could fight the Russians; that she sym- 
pathized with the Turks rather than 
with their victims; that she wanted 
Gladstone suppressed because he cham- 
pioned the Christians. Does our cor- 
respondent prefer to think that Vic- 
toria was a liar rather than a jingo? 
The name “jingo” was the actual word 
applied at that time to those who op- 
posed Russia and how can we deny 
that Victoria did take that attitude? 








Queenie—Have you ever kissed a girl? 
Oswald—Is that an invitation or are 
you gathering statistics?— Widow. 


Stude—May I raise my hand? 

Prof.—What for. 

Stude—I want to ask a question.—Co- 
lumbia Jester. 


Teacher—Jimmy, give me an example of 
minority ruling. : 

Jimmy—When there is a baby in the 
family.— Boys’ Life. 

Lovey—Our new maid is awfully tall, 
isn't she? 

Dovey—Yes, but I don’t think she’ll stay 
long.—Princeton Tiger. 


Sweet Young Thing—But I’ve never 
been kissed before. 

Unbelieving Young Man—What? 

S. Y. T.—Before breakfast.—Banter. 


Teacher—Name something of importance 
existing today that was not in existence 100 
years ago. 

Small Pupil—Me.—New York Globe. 


“Do you love me?” said the paper-bag 
to the sugar. 

“I’m just wrapped up in you,” replied 
the sugar. 

“You sweet thing,” murmured the paper- 
bag.—Store Chat. 


Newly Arrived Actor—My good lady! 
at the house I stayed in the landlady wept 
when I left. ‘ 

‘ Boarding House Keeper—Oh, indeed! 
Well, I don’t intend to, so I want my 
money in advance.—London Mail, 


Another good kid is Bill Gristim. 
He went out with a girl and she kissed him. 
His heart was aflutter; 
The girl heard him mutter, 
“This is great for the vascular system.” 
—Yale Record. 


“I think Mr. Smith is a wonderful hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Jones. “I heard him 
speaking in the most beautiful way of his 
wife to a lady on the train the other day.” 

“Yes, I heard that, too,” said Mrs. 
Green; “But don’t forget, my dear, that 
the woman Mr. Smith was talking to was 
his new cook.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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¢ the trunks 


are packed 


_ —is the time to think of travel funds. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks are 


everywhere accepted as cash, yet if 
lost, their value can be replaced. 


A Guaranty Letter of Credit is an 


order upon our correspondents 
throughout the world for funds up to 
the amount of the credit, and is also a 
personal introduction. 


Both Travelers Checks and Letters 


of Credit are self-identifying, conveni- 
ent, and protect the holder against loss. 


Guaranty Service to Travelers 
Travelers Checks - Letters of Credit 


At Banks throughout the Country 


Ask your bank, or write to us, for a 
booklet on Guaranty Travel Funds, 


GUARANTY IT RUST COMPANY or NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
CaPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 - 


RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 








TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 





64-page booklet, invaluable to 
the traveler. Gives reliable infor- 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Bway, N. A 














HEN you ask THE INDEPENDENT 

to change your address, both the old 

and the new address should be given. 
Let us know, if possible, three weeks be- 
fore the change is to go into effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
(Ls Sixth Avenue 
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HOTEL 
TULLER 


DETROIT, MICH. 








600 Rooms 600 Baths 


$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up,: Double 


Sample Rooms $6.00 Per Day 
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HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
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The Financial 


Outlook for 1921 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Not an Annual Review, but a comprehensive, 
conservative and valuable book on what the 
master minds of America believe 1921 will 
unfold. An indispensable guide to the busi- 
ness man and financier alike. 


Partial Summary of Contents 
The 1921 Outlook, 


A Composite Picture of Financial. and Busi- 
ness America as seen through the eyes of 
25 American Leaders of industry, 


Stock Market Averages for 1920. 
Ten Year Price Range of Leading Stocks. 
Ebb and Flow of Price Waves for 95 Years, 
Teged of Stock Prices During and After the 
jar. . 
Thirty Seasoned Investment and Speculative 
Opportunities. 


Complete Sales Record of N. Y¥. Curb 
Market for 1920, 
Copy free upon request 
es 
McCall & Riley Co., Inc. 


Suite 901 
20 Broad Street, New York 























DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 15, 1921, 
DIVIDEND 101, 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1921, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 5, 1921. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed, 

JOS, T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Convertible For Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1933 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


BiA.BANKER 

















is a 
= in which there are great opportunities. Send at once 
jor free “*Ilow to Become a ker.’’ 

DGAR G. ALCORN, President, 

School ot Banking, 23 McLene Bidg., Cotumbus, 0. 











Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


Ww can one man sell where 
another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “‘believe in” one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what yousay but how you say it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 





ing.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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How to Study This Number 


TBE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. “Hole Hog” Hunt. 


Is the article an example of narration, de- 
scription, exposition or argument? Prove 
that the answer you give is the right 
answer. 

What makes the introduction effective? 
In what respects is the conclusion a good 
conclusion ? 

Find in the article at least two examples 
of sentences that are somewhat like 
proverbs, or that can be made _ into 
proverb-like sentences. Express the thought 
of each sentence in the least possible num- 
ber of words. Write a short explanation of 
one sentence. Give at least one specific in- 
stance in support of your explanation. 
Find in the article ten words ending in 
— Give the syntax of every such 
word. 


. Give a definition of “metaphor”; of “hy- 


perbole.”” Find in the article an example of 
each figure. 


. Write a somewhat similar article on “The 


Best Pupil in Our School,” “The Best 
Teacher in Our School,” or “The Best Man 
(or Woman) in Our Town.” 


. The Greatest Horse in the World. 


What characteristics of plan and of style 
make the article different from most com- 
positions written in school? To what ex- 
tent should pupils imitate the character- 
istics you name? 

Why does the writer begin the article by 
giving direct discourse? What are the ad- 
vantages of using direct discourse? When 
should you employ direct discourse? 


. What principles of exposition do you find 


illustrated in the article? Consult any good 
rhetoric before you prepare your answer to 
the question. 

Write an autobiography of “Man o’ War.” 
If you have read “Black Beauty” think of 
that story when you write the autobiog- 
raphy. Make your story do much more than 
tell events. Make it reveal character. 


. Write a narrative founded on any part of 


“Man o’ War’s” history. In your narrative 
develop a climax in which considerable sus- 
pense is involved. If you have read the 
story of the chariot race in “Ben Hur” 
think of that when you write your narra- 
tive. 

Imagine that you find some means of car- 
rying on a conversation with “Man o’ War.” 
Write an “interview” with him. If you 
have read any of Jules Verne’s books re- 
member how probable Jules Verne makes 
even the most impossible event. Make your 
“interview” as probable as possible. 

Select from the article ten words with 
which most school pupils are not familiar. 
Give a definition of every word. 

Select from the article*ten especially well- 
chosen, picturesque adjectives. Give the 
syntax of every adjective. 

The Story of the Week. 

In many cities great numbers of people go 
to hear “news talks.”” The speaker gives 
a résumé of the most important events of 
the week. Stand before your class and give 
a “news talk” on recent events most 
worthy of consideration. 

Tell something concerning the history of 
Haiti before the American occupation. Con- 
sult any good encyclopedia for inforfhation. 
At the close of your talk tell what the 
American occupation has accomplished. 
Draw from the news of the week at least 
five propositions suitable for debate. Ex- 
press every proposition in the form of a 
resolution. 

Imagine that you are any one of the im- 
portant persons mentioned in the news of 
the week. Prepare a short speech in which 
you present “your” views of an important 
event in which “you” have taken part. 
Give a clear explanation of the following 
expressions that are now in current use: 
coalition, constituency, liberal, prestige, 
“Speech from the Throne,” “Message to 
Congress,” Soviet Russia, jingoistic tend- 
encies, rural credits, floating a bond issue, 
state-owned industrial enterprizes, repara- 
tion. 


« Woodrow Wilson. 


Write in a single sentence the principal 
thesis of the article. 

Write a properly numbered and lettered 
brief of the article. 

Read aloud, as tho it were a declamation, 
the concluding paragraph of the article. 
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1. The Change of Administration—After ! 
Talked with Harding. With Harding at 
the Helm. Woodrow Wilson. Enter 
Hughes. 


1. What is Mr. Crowell’s verdict on President 
Harding? What is Mr. Williams’s view? 
What strong qualities in the new President 
are brought out in these articles? 

2. Mr. Crowell declares that President Hard- 
ing will be “an inconspicuously great 
President.” Of all the Presidents from 
Washington to Wilson inclusive which 
would you rank under that heading? Which 
would you rank as both conspicuous and 
great? Which as conspicuous without great- 
ness? Which as neither great nor con- 
spicuous? Can you think of any contem~ 
porary European statesmen of these four 
types? 

3. “With three exceptions, Jefferson, Jackson 
and Roosevelt, no President has had a 
definite initiative, a determined purpose.” 
What were the leading policies of these 
three statesmen? 

4. What can you tell about the new Secre- 
tary of State? What three men held that 
position during President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration? What are the chief duties of the 
Secretary of State? Name as many as you 
ean of the men who have filled that office 
with distinction. 

5. What can you tell about the job of being 
President of the United States? What 
powers are specifically granted to him in 
the Federal Constitution? How far can he 
influence legislation? How is he limited by 
those “unavoidable nuisances entrenched 
behind the Constitution,” the Senate and 
the House of Representatives? How is his 
power limited by the Supreme Court? 


ll. The Near East—Turkish Question. Mil- 
ner for Quitting Egypt- 


1. What is a “mandate’? What parts of the 
old Turkish Empire were to be placed un- 
der mandates of foreign Powers? 

2. Why were the Allies angry at the result 
of the recent Greek elections? Why is 
France urging a revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres? 

3. Show on a map how the Bolshevist vic- 
tories in Armenia and Georgia are a men- 
ace to British control in India, Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

4. How did the British ever come to occupy 
Egypt? What was the relation of Egypt to 
Turkey before the Great War? Can you 
think of any reason why the British are 
now considering leaving Egypt independ- 
ent in its internal affairs? 

5. Compare the relation of Great Britain and 
Egypt to the relation between the United 
States and Cuba and Haiti. Show how the 
British interest in the Suez Canal has led 
to interest in the affairs of Egypt just as 
American interest in the Panama Canal has 
led to close political connections with the 
Republic of Panama. (A map _ showing 
steamer routes between Great Britain and 
India by way of Suez would make this 
comparison evident). 


lll. Reparations—Lloyd George on Top. 
Reparations and Uncle Sam. 


1. Suppose the House of Commons had sup- 
ported Mr. Bottomley’s resolution against 
Premier Lloyd George. Could Lloyd George 
have continued to represent the British 
Empire in the negotiations on the German 
indemnity? 

2. Why did President Wilson withdraw the 
“unofficial” American representative from 
the Reparation Commission? Why did we 
not have “official” representation on it? 

IV. State Banking—Counter-Revolution in 
North Dakota. 


1. What was the Farmers’ Non-Partizan 
League movement? In what respects did it 
resemble the Populist movement? 

2. Why did the fall in the price of wheat em- 
barrass the financial plans of the League 
in North Dakota? 

3. If you are a student of economics or busi- 
ness, what is your opinion of the merits 
of the North Dakota State Bank plan? Do 
you think that its apparent failure is due 
to (a) the invasion of a field of private 
enterprize by public authorities, (b) mis- 
management of a banking plan which was 
not unsound in itself, (c) a “‘Wall Street” 
conspiracy against the Non-Partizan 
League, (d) an accidental result of the 
slump in grain? 














